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OLIVER ELLSWORTH. 


Oliver Ellsworth, the subject of this sketch, was born in Wind- 
sor, Connecticut, April 29, 1745. His ancestors were among the 
first settlers of that town; having emigrated from Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, in 1650. His parents, like most of the inhabitants of the 
colony, were piconet agricultural pursuits; and were in com- 
fortable, though by no means affluent circumstances. 

Young Oliver spent his time alternately in laboring with his 
father in the management of the farm, and in the elementary 
studies of a liberal education, until the age of seventeen, when he 
entered Yale College. He remained in this institution two years ; 
when, from some cause which tradition has not transmitted to us, 
he left and entered Nassau Hall, where he was graduated in 1776. 

His father had early destined him for the ministry, and accord- 
ingly he now spent a year in the study of theology, under the 
tuition of the Rev. Dr. Solio, at that time one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the Connecticut divines. But Oliver’s inclination 
for the law triumphed over his father’s predilections for theology ; 
and, having been admitted to the bar in Hartford county, two or 
three years after leaving college, he entered on the practice of his 
profession in his native town. 

However little enthusiasm young Oliver might have felt in the 
prosecution of theological speculations, he certainly advanced far 
enough in them to become convinced that it is not good for man 
to be alone; and he accordingly now led to the Hymeneal altar 
his first love, Miss Abigail Wolcott, daughter of William Wolcott 

. of East Windsor. 

is father presented him with a small farm, situated in the 
north-western corner of Windsor, and in the management of this 
and of the few suits with which his acquaintances and friends 
entrusted him, his ardent and active mind was forced for a time to 
content itself. As often as the session of the court occurred at 
Hartford, leaving his farm and revolving his cases in his mind, he 
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travelled thither on foot, and back again, in the same manner 
when the sessions were over. Soon, however, a suit was com. 
mitted to his management, of trivial importance, indeed, so far as 
concerned the pecuniary interest at stake, but, at the same time 
involving the decision of a legal principle of the deepest moment, 
Young Oliver proved himself equal to the emergency, and by the 
ability and skill he exhibited in the conduct of the suit, at once 
established his reputation on a permanent basis, and he took his 
stand among the most promising and talented of the younger 
members of his profession at the Hartford bar. 

He was soon after appointed state attorney, and continued in 
this office during a great part of the revolutionary war. And more 
than once during that sanguinary contest, when the state was 
threatened with invasion, did he enlist into the militia of the 
county, and sally out to assist in repelling the threatening danger, 
For several sessions about this time he represented the town in 
which he resided in the General Assembly. About the com- 
mencement of the war, too, he presided at the pay table, or office 
of public accounts of the state. In 1777, he was chosen a delegate 
to the Congress of the United States, where he continued three 
years. On the expiration of this term of service, in 1780, he was 
elected a member of the Council of Connecticut, a body of men 
not now existing, but very nearly corresponding to the Senate, or 
upper house, under the present constitution of that state. In 1784 
he relinquished this office for that of judge of the Superior Court 
of Connecticut: and in 1787 he was elected a delegate to the 
Convention which met at Philadelphia for the purpose of devising 
a more efficient system of government for these United States, 
Being called home, probably by sickness in his family, before the 
business of the Convention was concluded, for this reason his 
name does not appear among the signers of the instrument re- 
ported by the Convention to the states. He was, however, a warm 
friend and zealous advocate of the constitution as it now exists: 
indeed, any one at all familiar with the proceedings of that Con- 
vention, as detailed in the Madison papers, knows very well that 
many of the features of this constitution owe their existence in no 
small degree, to his suggestions and influence. 

Immediately on his return he was appointed a delegate to the 
State Convention called to ratify the constitution. And two of his 
speeches, urging on the delegates the vast importance of such a 
ratification, delivered, one at the opening of the session, the other 
during the progress of the debates, are now extant, though doubt- 
less imperfectly reported, in the third volume of Carey’s American 
Museum. 

After the adoption of the Constitution by the states, Mr. Ells- 
worth was elected a senator from Connecticut to the first Congress, 
which met at New York in 1789. Happening to be among the 
members whose terms of service were fixed by lot to expire at the 
end of two years, he was again, at the close of that period, elected 
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for a full term of six years. On the fourth of March, 1796, he re- 
ceived the appointment of chief justice of the United States. He 
continued to fill this office until the conclusion of the naval war 
with France, in the latter part of 1799, when, together with Gov. 
Leasie, of North Carolina, and the Hon. Walter Vans Murray, he 
was appointed minister plenipotentiary, on the part of the United 
States, to adjust the existing differences, and conclude a treaty of 

ace with that nation. Having effected the object of his mission 
to Paris, he passed over into England, where, as a distinguished 
citizen of the New World, and chief-justice of the United States, 
he was received with marked attention and civility by some of the 
most eminent judges, lawyers and civilians of the country. 

While there, feeling sensibly the growing infirmities of age, 
and the increesing malignancy of the nephritic disorders to which 
he was subject, he transmitted to the president his resignation of 
the office of chief-justice, which he had still continued to hold. 
On his return to his native state he was a second time elected a 
member of the Council, in 1802; and, subsequently, after the ju- 
diciary system of the state had been reduced, substantially, to the 
form in which it now exists, he was elected chief-justice of the 
state. He, at first, accepted the office; but, afterwards, becoming 
convinced that his advanced age and declining health would not 
admit the successful discharge of the duties of the station, he de- 
clined the appointment. He died, after a short illness, at his 
house in Windsor, November 26, 1807, in the sixty-third year of 
his age. 

We have, thus, rapidly glanced at the numerous important and 
responsible stations which Mr. Ellsworth was called by his coun- 
trymen to fill during the course of a public career extending 
through thirty years. A few observations on some prominent 
traits of his character and habits of mind, will conclude this brief 
and doubtless, in many respects, imperfect biographical sketch. 

Mr. Ellsworth sustained throughout life, an unblemished repu- 
tation for honesty of purpose and integrity of principle. From the 
day, when, a stripling lawyer, he pleaded his first petty suit in the 
courts of Hartford county, to the time when he occupied the high- 
est judicial seat in the country, nay, to the close of life, we cannot 
learn that his character was ever sullied by even the breath of 
suspicion. Early in life he resolved to shape his future career, 
whatever that career might be, by lofty principle—by the dictates 
of a sound judgment and an upright conscience. Nor did he ever 
swerve from that resolution. In all his conduct he looked within 
for that guidance and approbation which too many seek only in 
the applause of their fellow men. Possessed of all the inom Ha 
integrity and uncompromising fixedness of principle, with none of 
the bigotry, intolerance and narrow-mindedness, usually supposed 
to constitute essential elements of the Puritan character, Mr. Ells- 
worth presents a startling contrast to the time-serving politicians 
and Janus-faced demagogues of these latter days. Would that our 
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young aspirants for legal fame, our tyro speech makers, our new. 
fledged politicians, our flaming patriots, would sit at the feet and 
gather instruction from the lips and bright example of such men 
as Oliver Ellsworth, and his compatriots. Would it might be 
made their reproach, as it was his, when engaged in negotiating 
the treaty with the wily French diplomatists, that they waste time 
in demonstrating the rights of every position they assume; and 
advance not a single step beyond what honor and honesty warrant, 

Closely allied to the trait we have just noticed, and, perhaps, in 
the nature of things, inseparable from it, was his simplicity of life 
and manners, and his utter distaste for all public parade and os. 
tentation. No characteristic of Mr. Ellsworth meets us oftener than 
this, as we look through the history of his life, none other serves 
so well to elucidate his habits and conduct. 

The biographer, casting about him for materials out of which 
to construct a faithful sketch of the life of any man, naturally ap. 
plies to his acquaintances and friends for letters and papers, the 
publication of which, while it will not too much expose to the public 
gaze the sacred secresy of private sentiments, may, at the same 
time, serve to set his character in its true light before the world. 
But the biographer of Mr. Ellsworth, who expects to derive his 
materials from these ordinary sources will find his expectations 
disappointed ; not because he will not be allowed access to them, 
but because they were not written. Mr. Ellsworth wrote but few 
letters, and those as brief and comprehensive as possible. Nor 
are we left in the dark as to his motive. He had seen that the 
letters and papers of distinguished men, were greedily sought for 
publication, after their decease ; and his nature, sensitively - to 
all such public exhibitions of himself, induced him to cut off all 
possibility of an exposure of the kind by foregoing the pleasure of 
frequent and free communication by letters, with his friends. 
How different such conduct from that of many men, we have now 
in mind, whose private letters are the most bt and finished 
productions of their pens; and, without a doubt, were expressly 
written with reference to posthumous publication. 

When he received the appointment of chief justice of the 
United States, he was on the point of declining the honor, plead- 
ing his inability to discharge the duties of the station. Yet, after 
he had occupied the seat four years, neither his associate judges 
nor the members of the bar, in any part of the Union, ever detect- 
ed in him any lack of the needful ability and information. It 
will readily be conceded that Mr. Ellsworth was neither so talent- 
ed nor so heehee as some, who have occupied the seat of chief 
justice, yet, none of its incumbents was ever more efficient, more 
active, more impartial or more dignified than he. 

His style of living still farther exemplifies the trait we have now 
in view. His family continued to reside in Windsor during the 
whole of his public career; and, although his income, from pro- 
fessional services had been great in his youth and middle age, and 
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this, together with the emoluments of the offices he filled, al- 
ways prudently husbanded and invested, had carried him to a 
itch of wealth which few others in the state attained. Still his 
style of living was plain and simple, and his expenditures economi- 
cal. Not that he was penurious. Far from it. His was that 
economical liberality which is equally removed from the heedless 
prodigality of the spendthrift and the niggardly parsimony of the 
miser. 

Did we need further evidence of the absence of all the pride and 
pomp of circumstance in his character, we might find it in his con- 
sent to accept the office of chief justice of Connecticut, at a late 

riod of his life; an office, doubtless, highly honorable in itself, 
and worthy the ambition of an able and aspiring man, but at the 
same time, little fitted to tickle the vanity of one who had already 
filled the highest seat of justice in the nation. 

After Mr. Ellsworth had negotiated the treaty with France, 
it has been his original design to pass the winter in Paris. But 
what feeling had the plain and simple-minded republican in com- 
mon with the gay and light hearted French; or what could he 
find to amuse his curiosity or gratify his understanding, durin 
the tedious winter months, amid the giddy circles of the dissipate 
Parisians? Nothing. He passed over into England and spent the 
winter, partly in attempting the restoration of his impaired health, 
by the use of the mineral waters of that country; and partly in 
tracing out the records and traditions of the Ellsworth family. 

The following derivation of the name Ellsworth, is as curious, 
as the circumstance which put him in possession of it, was singu- 
lar. About nine miles from Cambridge is a small hamlet, called 
Ellsworth. Through it runsa small stream. The chief justice, 
meeting one of the inhabitants on the banks of the stream, in- 

uired the name of the place. To his surprise he learned it was 

lisworth. He farther inquired, probably for lack of any thing 
else to say, from what the name was derived. The countryman 
replied that the village took its name from the stream, by the side of 
which they were then standing. Being a famous place for eels, 
they had called it eelsworth—worth, in Saxon, signifying place ; 
thus, eels-place, or place for eels. By a trifling alteration of the 
first syllable they had obtained the word Ellsworth, the name of 
the hamlet, and also of many of the inhabitants. 

Mr. Ellsworth was not a man of extensive and various reading. 
Let not the indolent student of the law, however, who dreams of a 
lucrative practice and a growing reputation obtained without exer- 
tion, too hastily appropriate the example of the chief justice to his 
own case. If Mr. Ellsworth was not an extensive and various 
reader, he was a profound and constant thinker. We are to re- 
member too, that at the time when he entered the legal profession, 
digests and abridgments, text-books and reports, did not abound 
to the same extent as now. Blackstone had not then written his 
immortal Commentaries. Mansfield, and his associate and con- 
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temporary justices, had but just begun to evolve the law from the 
crude, chaotic state, in which the student found it, dispersed 
through the voluminous reports of the ‘‘ year books,” and ponder. 
ous folios of black letter. The law, in short, recently emerging 
from the perplexing technicalities and “ distinctions without a dif 
ference,” of the scholastic age, had but just began to assume the 
form and consitency of a regular science. The jurisprudence of 
Connecticut, too, after passing through a period of great darkness 
and uncertainty, had but very anna been civilized, so to speak, 
by the introduction of the common law of the mother country, 

ence, if Mr. Ellsworth was not an entensively read lawyer, there 
were good reasons for him not to be. He had-sought the princi- 
ples of the law where he could most easily find them, by labori- 
ous reflection, by the patient use of that reason of which it is the 
glory of the common law to be the perfection. Had Mr. Ells. 
worth lived in our day, after so many sterling intellects have ex- 
pended the full radiance of their powers, in the illumination of 
single departments of legal science, we may with reason conclude 
he would have been both a great reader and profound thinker. 

There is an anecdote related of Mr. Ellsworth that ought to ap- 
pear in this place. He had completed his college career, and was 
about to commence the study of a profession for life. This, toa 
young man, at all accustomed to reflection, possessing the least 
particle of ambition, or capable of being animated into any degree 
of solicitude about the future, is an interesting and serious event. 
It was so to Mr. Ellsworth. He looked at his present attainments, 
they were not great; he had not distinguished himself at college. 
He looked at his intellectual habits. His mind, though active, ar- 
dent and energetic, was but imperfectly disciplined ; his power of . 
application feeble. What does he do! despair? No. He has 
youth, health, talents, energy. What he lacks is discipline, 
strength of intellect, the ability to center every faculty of his soul 
on a single object of thought with all the intensity of his ardent 
nature. And this want shall be supplied. He resolves that what- 
ever subject, worthy of reflection, shall henceforth be presented to 
his mind, that subject shall never be permitted to escape his at- 
tention, until he has explored its every ramification, traced out its 
every relation, and sounded its lowest depths. Noble resolution! 
Let young Oliver keep that resolution, and he shall be foremost at 
the bar in his native state, he shall be judge, he shall be senator 
of the United States, he shall be chief justice of the Union! He 
did keep it. Hear his ablest biographer and eulogist. He is 
speaking of him while United States Senator. 

“ Every important point which came under discussion in the 
Senate, was examined by him with the most laborious investiga- 
tion, and revolved again and again, with the most unremitted and 
ardent meditation. During the course of such investigation, his 
mind seemed tasked to its utmost strength ; and he would pass whole 
days, and sometimes nights, in walking up and down his chamber, 
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absorbed in mental labor. It was almost impossible to divert his at- 
tention towards any other object, before he had thoroughly formed his 
conclusions on the subject which engaged him. When at last 
the question which had thus excited him was finally determined, 
he appeared at once relieved from a weight of thought, and was 
left languid and exhausted, as if he had been wearied out by se- 
vere bodily labor.” 

As a debater, Mr. Ellsworth was ready, clear-headed, calm and 
self-possessed ; and his habits of deep and patient reflection made 
him completely master of every subject he took in hand. Seeing 
the question with the utmost clearness, and divesting it in his own 
mind of every extrinsic circumstance, his simple and lucid state- 
ment was in itself oftentimes the most unanswerable argument: 
and his hearers were not unfrequently convinced before he had 
begun to argue. He was not to be perplexed by the sophistry of 
an opponent, or diverted from the real point in issue by any of the 
ordinary stratagems of debate. He saw the weak parts of his ad- 
versary’s cause with the quickness of intuition; and leaving it to 
minds of smaller calibre to drive in the outposts and shoot down the 
stragglers, he was instantly in the thickest of the fray, where the 
blows fell the fastest, the battle raged hottest, and the fate of the 
day was to be decided. Mr. Ellsworth never made it a point to say 
all that could with any propriety be said on the subject he was dis- 
cussing, like Burke and Alex. Hamilton. It could not be said of 
him, as Mr. Wirt eloquently said of the latter orator, that “he ranged 
over the whole field of debate, and that, with a scythe so ample 
and so keen, not a straw was left standing.” Mr. Ellsworth always 
left straws standing. But the giant oak, the towering pine, hill 
and mountain, whatever could obstruct the full sweep of his vision, 
impede his triumphant progress, or afford a lurking-place to a 
concealed foe—these he levelled with the dust. And here his 
ambition stopped. To crush his opponent, and that at a single 
blow, was a victory sufficiently seend complete for him. 

As a speaker he was not very fluent, not very flowery, not very 
copious in his command of language. Nor was he very fastidious 
in the choice of elegant terms and phrases; or careful to convey 
his sentiments in harmonious sentences and round and graceful > 
riods. He did not resort to the graces of rhetoric to embellish his 
ideas and render them palatable to his hearers. He employed the 
simple, nervous, energetic language of an earnest sale. He did 
not address the imagination, he did not appeal to the passions. 
His was not the fervid, glowing eloquence of Fisher Ames, which 
carried all hearers, friend and foe, headlong, on the rapid stream 
of impassioned thoughts and language. No member of the oppo- 
sition was likely to arise at the close of one of his speeches, as at 
the conclusion of one of those of Mr. Ames, and move “ to post- 
pone the decision of the question, that the house might not vote 
under the influence of a sensibility which their calmer judgment 
would condemn.” Mr. Ellsworth persuaded not for an hour or a day. 
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His facts and arguments were presented with a force and earnest. 
ness, which carried permanent conviction to the minds of those 
who heard him. He never spoke for the pleasure of a momentary 
triumph. His hearers, once persuaded, were likely to continue so, 

We necessarily alluded to the nature and importance of the pub- 
lic services of Mr. Ellsworth in the early part of this article, when 
speaking of the numerous public stations he was called to fill, 
And in a sketch like this, necessarily brief,* it would be improper 
to repeat or amplify what was then said. It ought however to be 
stated, that, while a senator in Congress, he, in concert with Lee 
Johnson, his colleague from Connecticut, drew up the bill for or. 
ganizing the judiciary establishment of the United States, 

His opinions, delivered while judge of the superior court of Con. 
necticut, are in Kirby’s reports, and those pronounced while chief 
justice of the United States, in the reports of Dallas. 

On the whole, chief justice Ellsworth, though not the most bril- 
liant, learned or eloquent man of his generation in the country, 
yet possessed that solid and massive intellect—that thorough good 
sense, those practical attainments, and that nobility of heart and 
principle, which, invaluable indeed in any age, and of in- 
finitely greater worth than the graces of learning, or the gifts of 

sy and eloquence, were peculiarly needed at the era in which 

e lived ; and enabled him to impart a vigorous and healthful tone 

to the minds and morals of his countrymen, and do much towards 

sowing that rich harvest of blessings we now so joyously and 
abundantly reap. 


* Judge Wood, of New Haven, Conn., a son-in law of Mr. Ellsworth, is 
preparing an extensive and complete biography of him, containing his speech. 
es, interesting facts, &c. It will probably issue from the press during the 
current year. 





SUNSET IN THE FOREST. 
BY LILY GRAHAM. 


Oh! the holy, holy woodlands, 
Bathed in summer’s sunset glow, 
Rising up in sabbath stillness, 
While the meek-eyed buds below, 
Upward look through arching branches, 
To the sky so softly bright, 
Faintly flushing with the sunset, 
Filled with pure and mellow light. 


Oh! the wild, the grand old wood-lands! 
Oh! the blessed, fragrant glade! 

Winnowed by the evening zephyrs, 
Whispering through its darkening shade, 
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And the strange fresh woodland fragrance, 
Ever floating on the breeze, 

Like the breath of sleeping angels, 
Comes and goes amid the trees. 


Awed to silence by its grandeur, 
By its beauty charmed to tears, 
Through the forest glade we wander, 
Where the Father only hears— 
Where He only knows the feelings 
That are thrilling every sense, 
Deep, deep love unutterable, 
Heart-felt rapture so intense— 


That we feel as if the seraphs 
Have just left us for the skies, 

And the glory of their presence, 
With the ebbing sunlight dies ; 

And the forest murmurs round us, 
That so low and softly ring, 

Seem like strains of heavenly harpi ng, 
Far and faintly echoing. 


And more timidly we wander— 
And we shrink in sweet dismay, 
As if viewless things and holy, 
Floated round us all the way ; 
And we scarcely dare to gather 
Woodland buds, so pure they seem, 
As if angel voices lulled them 
Each one to its pleasant dream. 


Though they ever seem more holy, 
Nearer to their place of birth, 

Fresher from pure hands immortal, 
Than aught else upon the earth. 

Now a deeper spell is on them ; 
Faulteringly and half afraid, 

We shrink as if His presence round them 
Hallowed atmosphere has made. 


Fading is the sunset glory, 
In the west the last ray gleams ; 
And the silent stars are mirrored 
In the depths of silvery streams; 
And we wander slowly homeward, 
From the starry forest glade, 
Better for the hour of sunset 
We have spent beneath its shade. 
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CLASSIC VAGARIES. 
A ROMAN NAVAL ENGAGEMENT.* 


It was during the sixth century after the foundations of Rome 
were laid, and about two hundred years before the advent of the 
Saviour, that on a glorious morning of October it was rumored 
throughout Southern Italy that a young Roman consul was about 
to embark for a foreign shore with a fleet of thirty-five thousand 
men. Ah! glorious days of the republic, when consuls themselves 
were commanders-in-chief of their forces, and disdained not the 
names of generals and admirals. The personal prowess and 
splendid fortune in the field, which had marked the history of this 
distinguished youth, had endeared him to his countrymen; and, 
when they heard that he was going to undertake an enterprise of 
unequalled audacity and with a force of extraordinary numbers, 
they poured out from every village and city in the vicinity to wit- 
ness the embarkation. Two consuls with two armies had once 
before set out on an expedition with fleets as large, but had not 
excited such feverish curiosity as now glowed in the bosoms of this 
multitude. The whole shore, broken into little elevations, was 
crowded with spectators, and they had come to view a sight worth 
seeing. 

The admiral made a signal, and the trumpet rung along the 
whole coast. At its first note, the great host was in motion. 
The rowers marched first, and were armed—a most unusual ar- 
rangement. Next came the infantry, in martial order, glistening 
with helmets, spears and shields. Some of them entered the 
ships, upon which high towers had been raised, which in the event 
of battle would be filled with armed men from story to story. 
Then the cavalry galloped down to the water’s edge and entered 
the long flat boats provided for them. It was a gallant sight to 
see them sweeping along the beach. The look-out boats were 
then ranged in front, light and graceful as a deer ready to bound 
to his covert. Then followed the men-of-war, with their brazen 
fronts glowing, and full of shining armor. Lastly, came the ships- 
of-burden, containing provisions for a voyage of forty-five days, 
and cooked victuals enough to last fifteen days. The prepara- 
tions were all made in the most magnificent manner. 

When all the vessels were thus arranged, messengers were sent 
around to all of them to summon the pilot, captain and two sol- 
diers from each to assemble in the forum to receive their final 
orders. After inquiries about provisions had been made and 
satisfactory answers given, the admiral gave this last order: 
;* Train your men to do their duty in silence.” He then retired 
to the flag-ship, promising to give orders to sail next day. 


* This will be seen to be a fragment of the last published of this series. 
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As soon as it was light, the crowd were found again assembled. 
A herald proclaimed silence; and at once both the citizens on the 
shore and the soldiers on land were still as the grave. The 
young commander stood up in the stern of his ship and offered a 
prayer—a strange prayer for Christians to make, perhaps; but 
expressing the devoutest wishes of the warlike host. Its burden 
was—“Give glory to the Roman name; victory to me, and to 
these my soldiers vengeance upon their enemies.” The entrails 
of a sacrificed victim were then thrown into the sea to propitiate 
the divinities of the deep. The trumpet sounded again, and this 
beautiful array of ships floated away in the sun. The myriad 
oars lashed the sea into foam and threw around sheets of silvery 
spray. The white sails of four hundred ships of burden flecked 
the horizon, and the splendid panorama had vanished. * * * 

Jt was but a few years after that this same commander and this 
same fleet were engaged in a naval battle, The purification had 
been solemnly performed on the shore on the preceding day. All 
the night before three lights had blazed for a signal in the flag- 
ship, two in the ships-of-burden and one in the men-of-war. This 
engagement was preliminary to an investment of a neighboring 
city by land, which proved successful. How could it be other- 
wise, when Roman energy actually dragged ships ashore, and 
forced them with rollers and levers up to the very walls of the 
town! 

Morning dawned, and disclosed two fleets drawn up in opposi- 
tion to each other with all the apparent regularity of an army. 
They were ranged in the form of a semicircle. The largest ves- 
sels of war were placed opposite to each other in the centre, and 
the line grew smaller as it neared the extremeties of each cres- 
cent. The admiral was sailing around in a “look-out boat,” en- 
couraging the men and imploring them to do their duty. The 
prayers and sacrifices and propitious omens of the morning were 
alluded to. After this a deep and portentous silence ensued. 

Suddenly a red flag was run up on the flag-staff of the admiral’s 
ship. It was answered by the prompt waving of others from every 
vessel in the Roman line. The trumpet from the flag-ship sound- 
ed and it was echoed from every other. Then followed a shout, 
long, loud and cheering, from the whole fleet, and the gallant 
vessels were sweeping, by the force of lusty arms, towards each 
other from both sides. The Romans were always less skilful in 
the management of their vessels than their enemies; and while 
they moved slowly and steadily forward, the capricious vessels of 
the foe moved in oblique directions and threatened the Romans 
from every quarter. The ships-of-war of the latter were armed 
with three brazen prongs at the bows, and it was sought with 
these to pierce and sink the vessels of the enemy. But the wily 
foe escaped the intention in every instance. They struck the 
Roman vessels on the sides and tore them open, or swept off a tier 
of oars and left them disabled, and then retired with the lightness 
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of a bird. One seemed to sink as soon as it was touched, and 
sunk forever. Its crew went down to take a sail in the one-oared 
skiff of old Charon. But in the meantime the lucky ship had felt 
the dreadful grappling-iron of a Roman vessel, and its crew soon 
found how terrible is the Roman in a close engagement. The two 
men-of-war now lay, literally, “‘ yardarm to yardarm,” and a des. 

rate conflict ensued. The shouts of pain and revenge were 

orrible. The air was full of flying weapons, and from decks and 
towers they fell like rain; now clashing against brazen shields 
and armor, now penetrating the corslet of some unfortunate foe, 
now flashing into the sea. But the grappling-hook gave way, 
bringing with it a part of the ornaments of the stern, which have 
since graced a Roman triumph. At the same moment a javelin 
saci side of the pilot of the enemy’s vessel; but with his 
dying hand he turned it out of the reach of the foiled Romans, 
In another place two vessels had run their bows together and sunk 
in a common destruction. Here two having had one close en- 
gagement changed their course: the yardarms were turned about; 
the line of vessels was broken; then suddenly they veered back 
to make a new charge upon each other. But then took place a 
beautiful manoeuvre of the enemy. As if by a common impulse, 
their ships turned into a line and, before the Romans had fairly 
comprehended the intention, nearly surrounded them. But the 
chafing commander of the Roman fleet gave instant orders to come 
to close quarters. The attempt succeeded, and in a short time 
nearly the whole fleet of the enemy was lashed to the Roman gal. 
leys. It was a floating bridge, upon which the action that ensued 
was too terrible for description. Javelins were no longer in use, 
Swords were drawn. The clangor of metal against metal sounded 
“like the ringing of a thousand anvils.” Vessels were boarded; 
soldiers hung upon the sides and plunged, with mutilated arms, 
into the water; bodies fell upon the deck, and the living slipped 
upon the blood of the dead and dying. The water was tinged 
with blood and the ships were retarded in their motion by the 
corpses around them. So Xerxes escaped in his flag-ship, which 
no longer carried a signal light and which could hardly move among 
the floating bodies of his soldiers, after the battle of Salamis: he, 
who ordered the Hellespont to be scourged with three hundred 
stripes, bound with two chains, beaten with clubs and branded, 
because it had swept away his bridge; he, whose tumultuous 
hosts are said to have drank rivers dry as they marched to the 
field of battle. ° “i ? ’ ° ad e . » 

The battle is over. The Romans are, as ever, victorious. The 
fire-ships, such as those which won the battle of Actium, full of 
pitch and sulphur, completed the work of the sword. Music re- 
sounds on the deck of every Roman vessel which has escaped the 
catastrophe. Its bows are hung with laurel, wreaths and gar- 
lands. The decks are piled with the ornaments of the enemy’s 
ships; but no “ prizes” follow the triumphant fleet. A naval bat 
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tle is a battle of annihilation to one party or another. The youth- 
ful admiral is crowned with bays, and, when he reaches Rome, 
will receive a crown of gold, wrought with representations of the 


beaks of ships. 
EPILOGUE. 


It will be noticed that we have been arbitrary in the names 
which we have given to the various classes of Roman vessels. It 
was necessary to give some names, and we have used those which 
seemed to be appropriate to the objects for which the vessels were 
respectively used. 


In our next prologue we shall introduce some gorgeous stories — 


from Lucan about naval battles, accidents and victories. 





MUSIC OF THE PINES. 
BY ABRAHAM MESSLER, D. D. 
The rocking pines of the forest roared.—Mnrs, HEMANs 


Ye are singing yet, ye tall old pines ; 
Bat your mirth is not like the songs of earth ; 
For it chimes as loud when the year declines, 
As in spring-tide hours and the flowret’s birth. 


I heard it first in the morning breeze, 
Like the silver tone of a spirit’s voice : 

And it seemed, as it swept through the old green trees, 
Like an angel’s song—like a seraph’s voice. 


Then around me waked the summer’s breath, 
And I heard you sing—it was sweeter still— 

Like the softest notes of the dirge of death, 
Or the murmuring cadence of a rill. 


I heard it again on a calm bright eve, 
When the flower’s perfume was wafted round ; 
And I thought, the sons of light might leave 
Their radiant haunts for this silent grove. 


It whispered sweet in a soft, clear chime, 
Like the notes of a Faery’s tiny flute, 

When he sings in his own bright sunny clime, 
When every sound but joy is mute. 


And I heard it too when the loud winds roar’d, 
And winter raved in its maddest might; 

And the lofty anthem roar’d, and soar’d 
From the rocking branch of the tree-top’s height. 


And ye are joyful yet, ye ancient pines, 
Though the mirth of birds’ no longer’s heard ; 

And the summer sun’s last radiance shines, 
And the sounds of winter’s dirge are stirred. 
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WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR AND HENRY THE SECOND 


We admire an ambitious conqueror as we do the devil. The 
Prince of Darkness towering in intellect, profound in policy, super. 
human in eloquence, daring in enterprise, dauntless in battle, he- 
roic even in his hopelessness, and swaying, with the lofty com- 
mand of his own imperial spirit, not only men but angels, is a 
being whom we conteinplate with wonder and awe. He is one of 
the mightiest among the sons of the mighty ; an archangel ruined, 
yet an archangel still; the monarch of millions; the grand con- 
trolling and animating Minp in a kingdom second only to His who 
governs all! Nevertheless it is the very greatness of this being 
which invests him with terror; and we admire him as we admire 
the shock of an earthquake, or the devouring energy of a tempest. 

There is a oy in power, whether it be good or bad; and 
as evil power is usually more impetuous and appalling in its ope- 
rations than benignant power; the limited faculties of man are 
often more deeply impressed with its majesty. The illimitable 
ocean is, to many, a less sublime spectacle than a cataract; the 
vast sun rolling in splendor through the sky, and sustaining his 
glorious retinue of orbs, is to multitudes not so august as an erup- 
tion of Hecla or Vesuvius. 

Now on the same principle, the march of a conqueror through 
an outraged land may so occupy the imagination with its grandeur 
as to exclude the idea of the horrors that attend it; and as we 
picture to ourselves the long array of his legions, the gleam of 
their helms and corslets flashing o’er the fields, their ensigns 
waving interminably to the horizon’s verge, the gorgeous troop of 
chieftains and bannermen which surrounds his car; and as we 
seem to hear the swell of martial harmonies inspiring valor and 
measuring the tramp of his countless host, we forget that all is 
but an organization of death, an instrument of force subjected to 
a despot’s will, a huge engine of power to blast and destroy, to 
rush at one man’s bidding on a devoted territory, deforming the 
soil with blood and ashes, darkening heaven with the smoke of 
ruin, and mingling its roar with the wail of desolation. And in 
the actual combat we are more oblivious still. Our fancy becomes 
fired as the struggle proceeds. The din of battle, the noise of the 
captains and the shouting, the shock of charging squadrons, the 
bravery that laughs at death, the capture and the rescue, the 
assault and the repulse, the rout and the rally, the high-plumed 
leaders conspicuous amid the strife, the magnificent composure of 
the Chief hurling his living masses, obedient as bolts in the hand 
of Jove, against barriers of glittering steel—all conspire to exclude 
from memory and thought the horrors of the scene—the mangled 
limbs, the hoof-beaten bosoms, the ghastly faces of the dead, and 
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the still more tremendous misery—the agony, the cries, the con- 
vulsions, the despair of the dying. Even the demon-visage of 
injustice appears partially ennobled when it manifests the high 
attributes of courage and power; and ambition looks sublime in 
the robes of intellectual greatness. 

It is thus that our imagination fools us. For what can be more 
atrocious than the career of an invader; what more brutishly stupid 
than that menshould dignify with the name of glory, their mustering 
and moving as mere units in a pack of blood-hounds, mere drops 
ina deluge of destroyers? It is their lord and leader who does 
all. They are only arrows in his quiver, stones in his scrip, 
stakes in his rampart, blocks to fill a gap and impede the foe. It 
was Alexander who conquered Darius, and not the Macedonians 
the Medes. A thief invades my property and is sent to a felon’s 
cell; a murderer attempts my life, and a jail is his portion; buta 
king or an emperor, a consul or a triumvir, invades my country, 
desolates my hearth, desecrates my altar, violates my wife, mas- 
sacres my children, stabs myself, possesses my estate, enslaves 
my kinsmen; yet to hang Azm on a tree would be infamous—to 
imprison him on a rock or in a dungeon, would be pitiful revenge! 
Bless your heart! he is a conqueror, a great warrior—no petty 
plunderer and assassin, but one who robs a realm and lies in wait 
for thousands; and he must be treated accordingly. The proper 
punishment of his crime is to send him home, that he may mourn 
over the sufferings and fall of the gallant soldiers who went to 
shoot and be shot—to slay and be slain—because he bade them; 
and who sought the glory, as Byron sings with shrewd simplicity, 
of bullets in their bodies, and their names in a bulletin! Poor 
souls! how he laments their fate! If he had had two or three 
myriads more of them he might have won; and then, you know, 
the more death, the more glory, both for them and him! 

Falstaff was not so good a poet as Homer, but he was a much 
better philosopher. The fat knight’s soliloquy on honor, is worth 
twenty Iliads, so far as sober sense goes. They say that Shak- 
speare’s muse was more a comic than a tragic one, and we can 
fancy him laughing in his sleeve at martial glory—at the heroic 
aspirations of a subaltern, or a full private—while he seems to 
rejoice and revel like a charger amid the pomp and circumstance 
of war, and to rush like an omnipresent and inspiring Mars through 
the ranks of his buskined combatants. Nevertheless, moralize or 
be merry as we may on the subject of conquest, history without it 
would be as uninteresting as an old almanac. A nation that does 
not fight is a poor affair. Its annals are not worth reading. 
Therefore blaze away my boys! Be glorious, and supply some 
Livy or Polybius with materials for a book! 

Now the two heroes whose names stand rubric to this article, 
were undoubtedly great men. Their mail-clad effigies rise pro- 
minent in the temple of history. The chivalry of William plowed 
down that soil whence has sprung the mightiest nation of the 
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modern world, the inroads of Henry planted a Upas tree, and 
sowed dragon’s teeth in the plains of one of the most miserable, 

Whence the difference in the two results? That is the question 
we propose to answer. 

Our somewhat rambling prelude is sufficient to indicate that 
however much we may admire military talent—that however far 
our fancy may mislead us in meditating feats of broil and battle— 
we detest invasion and deprecate ambitious conquest as heartily 
as we sympathize with the champions of freedom, and reverence 
the truly great men who stand compact and steadfast like a rock 
amid assailing waves, lost to sight at times among the multitudin- 
ous breakers, but still emerging, high and terrible, as they retreat, 
and leave their streams in the furrows of its brow. This is real 
sublimity—power manifested and magnified by the vastness of 
the opposition it withstands, undimmed by the shadow of wrong, 
and radiant with the dawning splendor of liberty’s glad sun! 

But we must take things as they are. Countries will be con- 
quered. Empires will be swept off— 


“* Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, where are they ?”— 


Dynasties will change. Far descended nobles will be degraded 
to serfs, and their children will till, for a foreign lord, the fields 
over which the stronghold of their fathers frowned, while humble 
adventurers rise to distinction, and the peasant or mechanic who 
has followed the invader assumes the patrician mantle in the sub- 
jugated realm. Like the disruptions of geology, there are catas- 
trophes in states which break up and overlay the social soil, either 
burying it entirely, or compounding its elements into new forms 
improved or deteriorated as the case may be. This seems as much 
the nature of things in the moral as in the material world. And 
as in the one, so in the other, it is an interesting and instructive 
study to analyze the resultant product and learn the causes of its 
excellence or its inferiority. 

Let us suppose, therefore, that the conquest and permanent 
occupation of a country have been resolved on; and what are the 
measures which ought to be adopted for the success of the expe- 
dition and the subsequent establishment of peace and prosperity 
in the land? The information of history is sufficiently clear upon 
this point; but we select for illustration the doings of William 
the Conqueror and Henry II—the invasion and possession of Eng- 
land and of Ireland. The process of conquest and subjugation 
requires wisdom, vigor and time. The military power employed 
must be so great as to quell every opposition at first and for a long 
period afterwards effectually to suppress revolt. Such conquests 
as those of Mexico and Peru do not overthrow this rule; for these 
enterprises, although successful, were certainly far more romantic 
than prudent, and owed their prosperity to enthusiastic valor com- 
bined with perfidy and cruelty on the one hand, and superstitious 
awe united to ignorance of European warfare on the other. And 
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while the armed occupation of the country is maintained, equitable 
laws must be introduced and administered at least with some de- 
gree of fairness. These laws, moreover, should have a prudent 
regard to the condition and habits of the people—including what- 
ever may be wise in the native jurisprudence, combined with the 
superior institutions and practices which usually lead to conquest. 
Such an amalgamation of civil institutions both improves the ad- 
ministration, and forms a bond of union between the victors and 
the vanquished. Some nations, indeed, may be so barbarous and 
so destitute of any thing deserving the appellation of history, as 
to render expedient the forcible obliteration of every trace of pre- 
vious nationality. Whether or not Ireland is to be classed among 
such nations, it is not material that we should now stop to decide. 
Governor Seward in his late funeral oration for Mr. O’Connell at 
New York has stated, and we think most justly, that Ireland was 
a much happier and more enlightened country before her connec- 
tion with Rome than after it. She was the last among the states 
of western Europe to acknowledge the supremacy of the Italian 
pontiff. And previous to her committing this fatal blunder she 
bad a court, says Mr. Seward, in which learning was honored next 
to royalty; and a church that sent forth missionaries who converted 
a large portion of the adjacent tribes. The worthies of Iona were 
natives of the Emerald Isle. But popery—the Roman Sect—at 
length seized her in its torpedo grasp, and shrouded her in its 
mantle of darkness. To Papal Rome, with her spiritual weapons 
and hooded legions, we may apply the indignant and sublimely 
pathetic words which Tacitus has put into the lips of the Caledo- 
nian chief, in reference to the ambitious hosts of Rome helmeted 
and pagan—solitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant—she makes a 
desert—a moral wilderness—and calls it peace. It was so with 
Ireland. The Eye of the West became dim as soon as she veiled 
its heavenly glance before the proud look of St. Peter’s successor ; 
and when Strongbow landed on the shores of Erin she lay a pros- 
trate and disjointed prey to the spoiler. Some have asserted that, 
after her lapse into popery, she ceased to have a history worthy of 
remembrance ; that her annals were thenceforward to be reckoned 
among what Thomas Carlyle denominates the history that ought 
to be forgotten. Be this as it may our principle holds good that 
obliteration of nationality is sometimes essential to the peace of a 
subjugated territory. And certainly where this extreme and radi- 
cal subjugation is not required, it is, at all events, necessary to 
blot out dangerous distinctions either by commixture and commu- 
nity of interests, or by vigorous and sustained coercion. It was 
thus that ancient Rome pursued her extraordinary career: 
‘* Fecisti patriam diversis gentibus unam, 
Profuit invitos, te dominante, capi, 
Dumque offers victis proprii consortia juris, 
Urbem fecisti quod prius orbis erat.” 


Farther, the introduction of a common or the production of a com- 
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und language is a matter of no mean importance. After time 
as wrought a complete reconcilement to the invaders, and the 
numbers who speak vernacularly have been reduced, it may be 
harmless to preserve alive the ancient language for the sake of the 
antiquary and philologist. But the sooner a common tongue js 
employed the better. The formation of a compound language can 
be accomplished only in a comparatively rude state of society ; 
before the vernacular has approached perfection, and been om 
bodied in standard writings. When civilization obtains, therefore 
and speech has become fixed, or when the subject country is - 
appendage and not a chief possession, it seems desirable that, by 
judicious restraint on the one hand, and encouragement on the 
other, the language of the conquerors should be made ultimately 
to prevail. A national tongue still vigorously subsisting among a 
subdued people, but which their conquerors will condescend only 
to use on occasions, is a permanent and humiliating token of in. 
dependence, and must tend powerfully to prevent that blending of 
races and interests which secures the strength and harmony of a 
state. 

Again, when a new religion and mode of worship are to be 
brought in, especially to a country where the moral power of the 
sovereign is yet feeble, one of two methods must be followed. 
We must either have recourse to the crude and material plan of 
Mohammed, who propagated and established Islamism by oe 
force, or to that of legitimate missionary enterprise, which works 
more slowly, but at the same time more surely, by the peaceful 
aggression of moral and spiritual influence. Either of these me- 
thods, history teaches us, may be effectual. It is needless for us 
to state which of them we condemn, and which we approve. 

Such appears to us to be the likeliest plan of prosecuting a success- 
ful invasion and complete subjection of a country. Let us now exa- 
mine how far it has been carried out in the cases of England and 
Ireland. 

There is one point of similarity in the two cases. Both coun- 
tries were invaded without provocation given to the invaders, and 
with the consent or by order of his holinessthe pope. In America 
it is absolutely necessary that this circumstance should be most 
emphatically stated. Somehow or other—and if we had time 
and space we think we could explain the phenomenon — there are 
multitudes in this commonwealth who seem determined not 
to believe any thing prejudicial to Romanism, except that it may 
be charged with certain traditionary practices which are on the 
whole very harmless matters of form. But if any historical fact 
is more indisputable than another, it is that the pope, as vicar of 
Christ, who is king of all the earth, has assumed and attempted 
to exercise, ever since the days of Hildebrand at least, the divine 
prerogative of dividing the nations and giving the dominion to 
whomsoever he will. This is true, and the man who says nay to 
it had better go to school. We were grieved to find that a man of 
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so liberal principles, and so well read in history as Governor Sew- 
ard undoubtedly is, should—not indeed endeavor to deny that 
Henry II. invaded Ireland with the concurrence, and backed by 
an order, of the Roman pontiff, for that he could not do— but that 
he should have had recourse to a convenient shift to please the ad- 
mirers of Daniel O’Connell, and hoodwink the American people, 
by representing Henry’s papal license as an uncommon and under- 
hand proceeding. The ex-governor of New York, in his recent 
oration, tells us that Henry II., a Norman king of England, who 
held the refinements of Jife in much contempt, did, in the twelfth 
century, cast in his mind to conquer the adjoining island, because 
jit was commodious to him, and its people seemed to him savage 
and rude. ‘Invited by a native prince who had been dethroned, 
he appeared in Ireland with a real or forged grant under the seal 
of Breakspeare, an Englishman who occupied the papal see at 
Rome under the name of Adrian IV.” Woe betous! Mr. Sew- 
ard must surely have been taking a lesson in Jesuitism. There 
perhaps never was a sentence penned or spoken which contained 
more error and food for prejudice under the semblance of truth, 
than the one we have just quoted. It énsinwates that by some 
crooked and unrighteous process, one Breakspeare — not Shaks- 
speare—an Englishman, got possession of St. Peter’s chair, and 
then concocted a scheme with his royal countryman for the per- 
petration of a hitherto unheard of enormity, namely, the subjuga- 
tion of poor unfortunate Hibernia, then as now a down-trodden 
and evilly entreated land—the chosen theatre of Anglo-Saxon 
perfidy, plunder and cruelty! Now it is true, no doubt of it, that 
Pope Adrian the Fourth wasan Englishman. But were not Eng- 
lishmen at that time good catholics, and was not the papal see 
open to candidates from all catholic Christendom, even as it is 
now? An Englishman had as good a right to the pontificate as a 
Frenchman, a German, an Italian, or a Spaniard. Yet there are 
hundreds of thousands in this country who do not understand how. 
an Englishman, or probab!y any man except an Italian, could ever 
by possibility have been pope. Did Governor Seward reflect upon 
this? Again it istrue, no doubt of it, that worthy Master Break-. 
speare did change his name when he was elevated to the fisher- 
man’s throne. But did he adopt an alias, like a spy or an impos- 
tor, to conceal his country and his kindred, and mount to supreme 
temporal and spiritual power under false colors? The quotation 
would mislead an ignorant man, and of course it has misled many 
into this belief. Yet it is the standing practice for the popes to 
lay aside their family and their given name, and take a new 
Christian name, exactly as it is with nuns and friars when they 
enter a convent or monastery. Did Governor Seward reflect on 
this also? Further, it is true, no doubt of it, that Henry II. did 
suggest the conquest of Ireland to Adrian IV., and did receive a 
grant, a real grant of Ireland, from him, accordingly. But was 
this a strange, unprecedented stretch of papal prerogative, effected 
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to the astonishment of all the world, by the connivance and con 
spiracy of two “ base, bloody, and brutal’”’ Saxons? No! in hea- 
ven’s name, no! It was as common for the sovereign pope of 
Rome, in the days of unchecked and undisguised pontifical domi- 
nation, under the arrogated authority of Heaven’s own King, to 
divide, assign, and make over territories by grant, and to set na- 
tions together by the throat, as it is for the same potentate now to 
sanction a divorce or issue an indulgence. Who sent Cortez to 
Mexico, and Pizarro to Peru, and commissioned monks to attend 
and bless their invasion? The pope. Who poured the myriads 
of the crusaders on the plains of Syria and Palestine? Peter the 
Hermit, acting under authority of the pope. Who separated John 
of England and Philip of France, and arrayed them with hostile 
standards, beneath the walls of Angiers, after they had cemented 
their alliance by the marriage of Blanche and the Dauphin? The 
legate of the pope, despatched for the purpose. Who, to come 
nearer our present mark, sent the Norman bastard to overwhelm 
the army of Harold, panting from a just ended struggle with ano- 
ther foe, and to seize the Saxon’s heritage in England? The 
pope. And the pope gave him a sacred banner too, as Heaven is 
said to.have displayed to Constantine an aerial cross, inscribed 
with the divine legend, in hoc signo vinces—under this ensign thou 
shalt conquer. But where is the use of multiplying examples to 
prove a*fact as common and acknowledged as that Washington 
was the great leader in the assertion of American independence, 
or that the southern states of this country buy and sell as chattels 
their brethren of the species ? 

We recur, then, to. our position, that the conquest of England 
and of Ireland were both sanctioned by the see of Rome, and that 
both countries were invaded without provocation given. In this 
respect their fortunes were alike. In others they materially dif- 
fered. What was the difference? Let this point be deeply and 
impartially pondered. 

he conquest of England was complete. In the one great battle 

of Hastings, her liberty was decisively smitten down, not to rise 
again till, after many years, it emerged from ruin a new and im- 
roved creation; as the seed which is sown, and the body which 
3s cut down and buried, spring from death and the dust to life and 
glory. The Norman army was no mere handful of chivalrous adven- 
turers struggling onward amid hordes of half barbarians, and main- 
taining a precarious existence within the pale of a province ina 
still independent realm ; but it was a royal and overwhelming host 
fit to rule the fate of mightiest monarchies. The conqueror and 
his followers took up their abode as king and nobles in the land; 
the presence of the sovereign confined the power of the barons 
within limits of safety to his throne, and his military force was 
sufficient to crush every attempt at insurrection, till first all hope, 
and finally even the desire of returning to the ancient regime and 
state of things was extinguished. It is true that William some- 
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times left his newly acquired dominions to reside in Normandy ; 
but this was either done as a matter of policy that irregularities 
committed during his absence might furnish him with pretexts for 
such severities as he saw necessary to a perfect subjugation; or 
his absences were errors redeemed by a speedy return, and a vigor- 
ous personal administration. The Anglo-Saxon race was entirely 
prostrated. The land groaned by reason of their bondage. The 
invaders’ banners floated on every castle—the invaders’ insults 
broke the spirit of the vanquished — the invaders’ feet were plant- 
ed on their victims’ necks — the far-descended thane took up the 
implements of husbandry, the Saxon knight plied the tools of the 
artisan, the soft hands of the noble Saxon maiden held the distaff, 
or her blue eyes looked in shame over the wassail of her Norman 
possessor; to rob a Saxon was no felony, to murder him no crime, 
he durst not shoot the deer in his native forests, nor appropriate 
the corn of his paternal fields; all were reduced to slavery, abject, 
grinding, hopeless, crushing, savage slavery, save a few untamea- 
ble souls who dwelt as outlaws in the wilds, and followed, with 
Robin Hood and such as he, the trade of (in their case) glorious 
plundering. ‘‘ Ignoble squires, impure vagabonds disposed at their 
pleasure, of young women of the best families, leaving them to 
weep and wish for death. Those despicable men, yielding to un- 
bridled licentiousness, were themselves astonished at their own 
villainy. They became mad with pride at finding themselves so 
powerful. Whatever they had the will, they believed they had 
the right, to do; they shed blood in very wantonness, They 
snatched the last morsel of bread from the mouths of the unfortu- 
nate; they seized every thing, money, goods and lands.” Such 
are the accounts given by the old English annalists; and no won- 
der that the recollection of atrocities, so cruel as to justify the idea 
that heaven had abandoned the nation to civil death, should have 
generated many a deep and thrilling lamentation over its miseries, 
and that the sad tale of conquest should be denominated the Me- 
morie of Sorrow. 

Such and so decisive was the Norman invasion. The pressure 
was never for a moment removed froin the bleeding form of Saxon 
freedom ; but was continued steadfastly and without remorse till 
she ceased her struggles, quivered and expired. The seventieth 
year after the conqueror set foot on.the island, beheld the last 
general conspiracy of the Anglo-Saxons. It was defeated as were 
the rest; and England lay, like the valley of the prophet’s vision, 
a vast charnel of death. But, as the prophet also saw, the arid 
bones could live. And revive they did. The spirit of resurrection 
to independence breathed upon them, and they stood up and be- 
came, by degrees, an exceeding great army. The burning moun- 
tain heaves forth its lava and overlays, in its scorching flood, the 
vegetation on its sides; but in course of time a newand more fresh, 
and vigorous verdure again clothes the declivity, and the fowls of 
the air find shelter under its shade. It was even so with England. 
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Her Saxon and her still remaining Celtic inhabitants were over- 
thrown and Jay mingled together in one mass of ruin, whence, 
through long ages of servitude and wretchedness, they rose, 
and grew to that height of greatness and glory which, it sure. 
ly cannot be treason in us to say, are the portion of our old mo- 
ther country. 

Again, with respect to the Jaws which William adopted in the 
administration of his new dominions, he ruled upon the principle 
which we have already laid down. The Saxon code was not 
repealed. Nay, it remains in force even unto this day. Saxon 
forms of jurisprudence were retained. The courts and statutes 
subsisted asa palladium amid the general wreck. William ap- 

roved of them so heartily that he extended them even to his own 
sts a dukedom. Judicial uniformity was established, and 
was destined to shape itself at last into a body of justice and equity 
which should command the veneration of all. 

Farther, as to the matter of a common language, it is true that 
the Norman French was long regarded and employed as the lan- 
guage of the court and nobles, while the Saxon tongue was de- 
— and branded as vulgar. But the mixed language called 

ingua Franca, was used by both parties in their communion 
with each other, and from this compound, gradually enriched b 
adoptions from the Greek and Latin, arose the noble speech whic 
in the mouths of Americans and Britons, bids fair to overspread 
the four quarters of the globe. On the religion of England, we 
shall remark hereafter. 

Now in the case of Ireland, as invaded by Henry the Second, 
and ruled by his successors, there was a most striking dissimilarity 
in all respects but the one before alluded to. The conquest of 
Ireland, as at first attempted, was little better than an inroad. 
For what is the proper idea of a conquest? In modern times its 
rigors may be mitigated; but ages ago it was a ster, pitiless 
thing. A conquest is not the occupation of one small fraction of 
a not very extensive region, and the nominal submission of the 
rest. ‘I call that a perfect conquest,” says Sir John Davis, Irish 
attorney-general in the reign of James I., ‘‘ which reduces all the 
people to the condition of subjects; and those I call subjects 
which are governed by the ordinary laws and magistrates of the 
sovereign.” If in three-fourths of a country said to be subdued, 
the sovereign cannot punish and repress crime except by an army, 
there we have no proper executive, and no subjection worthy of 
the name. Yet this was for centuries the case with Ireland. It 
is to no inconsiderable extent the case still. The executive in 
that kingdom is still inefficient; not because the system is faulty 
in itself — for it is the very same with that of England — but be- 
cause multitudes of the Irish people are not prepared for the sys- 
tem. ‘The husbandman must first break the land before it be 
made capable of good seed’’—we again quote Davis—‘ and when 
it is thoroughly broken and manured, if he do not forthwith cast 
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good seed into it, it will grow wild again, and bear nothing but 
weeds. So a barbarous country must first be broken by a war, 
before it will be capable of good government: and when it is fully 
subdued and conquered, if it be not well planted and governed 
after the conquest, it will ofttimes return to the same barbarism.” 
But Ireland has never been thus broken, and therefore whatever 
may have been done toward the planting and governing of it aright 
has proved, in a great measure, unavailing. Ireland has been sub- 
dued piece-meal, by fits and starts. The English kings almost 
never headed, in person, the expeditions sent against it; and when 
they did head them, they neither led thither a royal army, as 
William did to Hastings, nor remained any length of time in the 
country. The original invasion was entrusted to an adventurer— 
the earl of Pembroke, commonly called Strongbow — who landed 
with a mere handful of men, and obtained some advantages over 
the undisciplined valor of the natives. Henry followed him short- 
ly after with no more than five hundred soldiers. We are not 
sure that these were all knights. Giraldus Cambrensis, who lived 
and wrote at the time, describes them simply as soldiers — cum 
quingentis militibus. The king remained scarcely five months in 
Ireland, and quitted it, leaving behind him no greater number of 
true subjects than when he landed. Such was his boasted con- 
quest of the island; such the manner in which he fulfilled the 
pope’s behest to subdue and civilize the people; and such is a 
specimen — certainly no unfair one — of the aggressive measures 
employed against that country for the long space of more than 
four hundred years! During all that time the inhabitants were 
maltreated, abused, outraged, tortured—not conquered —and if, 
in the beginning, they were barbarous, this was enough, and far 


more than enough, to render them ferocious! Mr. Seward’s ac- © 


count of the condition of Ireland throughout the whole of this dis- 
mal, turbulent and sanguinary period, is not one whit exaggerat- 
ed. Henry had established a martial colony on the eastern coast 
of the island, around the city of Dublin. To this colony the Eng- 
lish residents were long confined. It was known by the name of 
the Pale, and governed by a viceroy with a council of peers and 
clergy, which afterwards became the parliament. ‘ The estab- 
lishment of the Pale,” says Mr. Seward, “ enfeebled Ireland, al- 
though the colony was utterly incompetent to subjugate the king- 
dom. The colonists claimed to be masters of the island. The 
Irish, with the British power in the heart of the country, asserted 
their sovereignty and independence. Hence resulted a division 
which, perpetuated until now, has involved both in a common 
ruin. The distinction between the natives and the invaders was 
graven broad and deep by these conflicting titles, perpetual wars, 
inveterate policy, and clashing codes.. The government of Eng- 
land acknowledged only the English inhabitants of the Pale as 
lawful subjects, and denounced the natives as ‘aliens,’ ‘ wild 
Irish,’ and ‘enemies.’ Magna Charta and the Common Law 
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were introduced within the Pale, but their protection was denied 
to the natives, while they were yet subjected to the power of the 
English courts. The Irish language and costume were inhibited; 
intermarriages forbidden, and naturalization under English laws 
denied. It was made lawful to kill an Irishman on suspicion, 
without trial or process, and unlawful to entertain an Irish min. 
strel, to keep an Irish servant, or to feed an Irish horse. The na- 
tive princes, nobles and knights, within the colony, were trodden 
down, and the wretched people, expelled on the one hand as 
aliens and rebels, from their rightful possessions, and on the other 
by the native Septs into whose hands they were driven, were thus 
rendered houseless and desperate. Outlaws by statute and by 

roclamation, they formed themselves by necessity into predatory 

ands, and descending from the mountains, made reprisals on the 
Pale, and carried the war of fierce retaliation to the very gates of 
its cities.” It was not till Queen Elizabeth, roused by the rebel- 
lion of Tyrone, and acting with her usual energy, despatched a 
powerful army to Ireland, that something like a real conquest was 
for the first time effected. But meanwhile events had occurred, 
and other events were drawing nigh, to prevent tranquillity, and 
prolong distraction in that ill-fated land. Henry the Eighth had 
attempted to carry the Reformation in it by one stroke, as he had 
accomplished at home. Elizabeth had died just at the moment of 
Tyrone’s submission. The population had been reduced by war 
and by his rebellion to the small number of from six to eight 
hundred thousand souls, and might now therefore easily have 
been reclaimed, reconciled, and rendered happy. But the Stuarts 
were successors to the Tudors. James ascended the throne of 
Elizabeth. He and all his infatuated race were catholics at heart, 
although ruling a protestant realm, and by no means averse to be 
received themselves as heads of the church. The evil destiny of 
their House did not then forsake them. James’s projects in Ire- 
land met only with a partial prosperity in the “ plantation of Ul- 
ster,” and Ulster has flourished ever since. Even the parliament 
which he packed to secure the permanence of the changes he had 
made, ended in a disgraceful uproar. Davis, the attorney-general, 
was supported and chosen as speaker, by the influence of the court 
party, in opposition to Sir John Everard, a lawyer of respectable 
family ; but the minority, taking advantage of the absence of the 
majority to be counted on the division, put their own nominee in 
the chair, and when Davis’s friends returmed, failing to eject 
Everard, they placed the attorney-general in his lap! Oh! Mister 
Patrick, thou art a broth of a boy for absurdity! 

Protestants and catholics were now arrayed in fierce hostility to 
each other. The latter espoused the cause of Charles against 
Cromwell and the commonwealth, and were so made liable to the 
stern republican’s sword. The protector moreover was no lukewarm 
indifferentist. He believed that truth is certain and discoverable, 
and that the magistrate’s commission is a divine one, bestowed 
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for good to the people. It was no part of his policy to suffer 
priestly interference with the people’s rights. This he regarded 
as the worst kind of robbery; and he acted accordingly. Had he 
lived and governed longer than he did, or had he been followed 
in the protectorate by a worthy successor, Ireland, we have little 
doubt, would have been pacified and made prosperous two hun- 
dred years ago. ' At the revolution in 1688, the catholics supported 
James II. against the Prince of Orange, who rivalled Cromwell in 
severity, and rendered it difficult for them to forget the “ glorious 
and immortal memory.” Both it and the “ heroic memory” were 
deeply graven on their minds—so deeply that neither toast nor 
tune were necessary to preserve them. By the treaty of Limerick, 
William of Orange promised liberty of conscience and freedom of 
worship to Irish Romanists. But the Dutchman, either from love 
of protestantism, or fear of the Stuarts, or both, was of opinion 
that they should by all means be converted to the doctrines of the 
Reformation, and therefore a penal code of extraordinary harsh- 
ness was enacted for their suppression, and the settlement of Ire- 
land upon a protestant interest. The cruel, irritating, contume- 
lious, oppressive laws of this code, continued unrepealed till 1780, 
and the last shred of them was swept away in 1829 by the passage 
of the bill for Roman catholic emancipation. In England this 
measure was introduced into parliament by the Duke of Welling- 
ton and Sir Robert Peel. In Scotland it was supported by the 
trumpet eloquence of Dr. Chalmers. We stood in that memorable 
assembly, within ear-shot of Lord Jeffrey on the floor; and as the 
great divine scattered the lightnings of his enthusiasm, and pealed 
forth the thunders of his oratory, amid a perfect tempest of ap- 
plause, we heard the brilliant editor of the Edinburgh Review re- 
mark to a companion, that the power of eloquence could go no 
farther. But it was Daniel O’Connell who really carried catholic 
emancipation. This was the grand achievement of his life; and 
had he, on securing the boon, directed his extraordinary influence 
over his Celtic countrymen, to their social melioration and peace, 
he would have gone down to the grave with more fervent grati- 
tude even on their part, and with approbation as universal as that 
which followed the illustrious Scotchman when he entered the 
eternal world along with him. 

Thus, then, was Ireland brought dow, in a condition of turbu- 
lence and unpreparedness, to a period when true notions of liberty 
and toleration were approaching their dawn in England and Scot- 
land. She had been harrassed and irritated, maltreated and mad- 
dened, not thoroughly broken and manured for the good seed, as 
Sir John Davis quaintly expresses it. Neither had the good seed 
beensown. ‘ This I note” says the same authority, “ as a great 
defect in the civil policy of this kingdom, in that for the space of. 
350 years, at least, after the conquest first attempted, the English 
laws were not communicated to the Irish, nor the benefit and pro- 
tection thereof allowed them, though they earnestly desired and 
sought the same.” Yes! after one century of injustice, contempt, 
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and oppression, the natives commenced, and continued 250 years 
to implore the protection of Saxon law. They were contented to 
forego their own entirely. For the English lords, who received 
grants of land in Ireland, assumed and exercised the power of soy- 
reign princes. Their territories were enormous, the whole island 
being cantonised among fifteen individuals. The earliest, or old 
English settlers were not on good terms with the later colonists, 
The native princes were not deprived of their titles and authority, 
The native tribes, as strikingly appears from that passage of Gov, 
Seward’s oration, which we have italicised, had little compassion 
on each other under the common misery. The land was tortured 
and devastated by contending chiefs who declared war and peace 
at their own good pleasure, levied troops within the country, and 
as they had no finances wherewith to pay them, the Saxons adopt- 
ed, and the Celts continued the native practice of free-quarters, 
exacting mens’ meat, and horses’ meat, and money. This system 
of coygne and livery, as it was termed, little consisted with right 
military discipline, and while it ground the faces of the population 
tended largely to confirm and augment the indolence natural to 
uncivilized men. It was held useless to exercise industry, the 
fruits of which would be reaped by bands of plunderers. These 
intolerable maraudings were made so late as the reign of Charles 
the First. The pressure of victorious power was not applied to 
constrain the chaotic elements of Hibernian society, and blend 
them into one. The spirit of determined and effectual subjugation 
did not brood upon the dark waters of strife till they should sub- 
side into clearness and calm. The efforts of the English were 
bungling and intermittent attempts to tame the wild one, and only 
increased her ferocity. There appears to have been an infatua- 
tion about the whole process; for no sooner did any tendency to 
union and incorporation among the discordant social ingredients 
manifest itself than some evil influence and foolish policy sprung 
up to prevent it. The Celts, originally regarded by the Saxons as 
iens, enemies and outlaws, began to be looked on with more fa- 
vorable eyes, and intermarriages were in the course of formation, 
when behold! a parliament was summoned at Kilkenny, A. D. 
1367, the fortieth of Edward the Third, prohibiting such marriages ; 
and not only so, but forbidding likewise the use of the Celtic tongue 
by the Saxons, while it enjoined English law upon the English col- 
onists, and expressly excluded the mere Irish from its benefits, ex- 
cept in certain instances where Septs obtained at much expense 
charters of denization upon their own soil! In short every step 
was taken to keep open, and widen the breach between the two 
races. The English would neither in peace govern the. Irish by 
law, nor in war exterminate or thoroughly subdue them. And thus 
did Ireland present one long and continuous scene of disturbance, 
wretchedness, rapine and blood, till she was landed in the new 
and not less vexatious troubles of adverse religions and contending 
dynasties. 
Furthermore, as to the matter of a common language, the same 
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obstruction to amalgamation and community of interests which we 
have briefly noticed, prevented the employment of English by the 
Celts, and to this day, like the highlanders of Scotland, they cher- 
ish their native speech with a species of idolatry. But as in the 
Scottish highlands there are now few who do not understand and 
speak the English tongue, so we hope that in Ireland the mere 
distinction of language will not much longer continue to keep Celt 
and Saxon asunder. This is one barrier which necessity and the 
intercourse of simple juxtaposition are fast breaking down. We 
doubt whether Mr. O’Connell could converse in Irish. In ancient 
times however, the obstacle must have been a formidable one, 
and the invaders blundered in not taking méans to do it away. 

But perhaps the most egregious of all the errors committed in 
the administration of Irish affairs was the plantation of her present 
ecclesiastical establishment. ‘The country was declared protestant 
off-hand and by act of parliament! The Irish themselves have 
unbounded faith in acts of parliament; but Henry VIII., it would 
seem had greater, if greater than boundless can be. At this pe- 
riod Browne, Archbishop of Dublin, not only endeavored to pro- 
mote Henry’s views, but was really anxious fora reform in religion, 
and in the character and learning of the Irish clergy. Writing to 
Cromwell, Lord Privy Seal, in England, he says, “‘ The people 
of this nation be zealous, yet blind and unknowing; most of the 
clergy as your lordship hath had from me before, being ignorant, 
and not able to speak right words in the Mass and Liturgy, as be- 
ing not skilled in Latin grammar, so that a bird may be taught to 
speak with as much sense as some of them do in this country. 
These sorts though not scholars, are crafty to cozen the poor com- 
mon people, and to dissuade them from following his highness’s 
orders.”* Yet, notwithstanding the archbishop’s good will, and 
his success in procuring an act of the Irish parliament in favor of 
the king’s edict, he was powerfully opposed by Primate Cromer of 
Armagh ; and in course of years, as matters began to look serious, 
the priesthood abandoned their benefices, and the English popula- 
lation coalesced with the Irish in resisting a change attempted by 
a proceeding so summary. It was in truth a monstrous and out- 
rageously presumptuous scheme. Except its presumption there 


was nothing human about it. The nand of a sustained and over- . 


whelming power might, indeed, have annihilated popery, and 
forced protestantism on the nation. But to dream of such a trans- 
mutation by a simple fiat, was like an assumption of His perogative 
who commanded, and all things stood fast. Salmoneus’s trick with 
his lamps, iron bridge, and rattling shandrydan was a joke to it! 
Although however, severe pains and penalties were resorted to in 
order to effect the reformation, a change not very long after, com- 
menced to come over the opinions of civilized men. Christianity, 


* See Life of Dr. George Browne, in a curious volume of pamphlets called 
the Phenix. London, 1681, Page 123, 
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which uses not the sword, was beginning to be better understood ; 
and the conviction slowly but steadily gained strength that the con- 
science ought not to be constrained by the physical force system, 
either of Mohammed, or of Henry VIII. and his illustrious daughter, 
Whatever the advocates of catholic emancipation may have af. 
firmed as to the effect of pains and penalties in strengthening a 
persecuted religion, we are not sure but that, if the Irish penal 
laws had been vigorously upheld till the present day, popery in 
that country would have been most materially crippled and verg- 
ing to its fall. ‘IT hold popery” writes Sir Walter Scott, in his 
Diary, Feb. 28th, 1829, ‘* to be such a mean and depraving super- 
stition that I am not sure I should have voted for the repeal of the 
penal laws as they existed before 1780. ‘They must, and would, 
in course of time, have smothered popery.” Truth and right are 
indestructible, and even thrive under the knife, like a tree well 
pruned. Error and wrong have no such vitality. Christianity, 
however, repudiates coercion, and for that reason we rejoice in the 
abolition of the Irish penal laws, and the removal of Hiberno-Ro- 
mish disabilities. We lament also most deeply, every Christian and 
philanthropist must lament frora the bottom of his soul, that in 
place of the arbitrary and daring process of Henry the Eighth, a 
legitimate missionary system was not originally adopted, and sup- 
ported by government as it is in British India. But this policy 
was not understood when Ireland was pronounced protestant by hu- 
man authority. England and Ireland are both at this very day reap- 
ing the fruits of ancient—aye of popish—ignorance and presump- 
tion; for it was in the spirit of a pope that Henry acted. It was 
just as preposterous to issue a royal mandate for the immediate 
change of religion, and to erect a full grown church establishnient 
on the still venerated foundation of another in Ireland, as it would 
be to do the same thing in Hindostan. The difference of distance 
in the two countries signifies nothing. Calum non animum mu- 
tamus. Now whatsane man would propose that the British should 
ship for the East Indies 10,000 ecclesiastical dignitaries, archhish- 
ops, bishops, deans, and the rest, together with 20,000 working 
> adn and tell the Brahmins, ‘ either you and your people must 
become Christian ministers and Christian parishioners, or give up 
your temples for churches, and an annual revenue of some 160 
millions of rupees to the spiritual host whom we have levied and 
sent to convert you’!! The numbers in this case are larger than 
in the case of Ireland, since the supposed field and population are 
ten fold larger. But the principle is precisely the same. The 
plantation of the Protestant establishment in Ireland is one of the 
most enormous transactions recorded in history. 

But it may be told us that England was also declared protestant, 
and its hierarchy either brought over to the new faith, or dis- 
placed by other priests through the simple mandate of the same 
monarch. Why should not this have been done, and with simi- 
lar success in Ireland? Where the arrogance, and where the ir- 
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rationality of the scheme? To these questions we answer that 
the edict was wrong and arrogant in either case—that Henry VIIL., 
was an Englishman, and the acknowledged hereditary successor 
to the English throne—that in England he was by an unusual for- 
tune, a popular sovereign, although wielding a most despotic au- 
thority partly bequeathed to him by his politic father, and partly ac- 
quired by himself—that the English clergy were, to a great ex- 
tent, dependent upon the influence of the pope’s deputy and Hen- 
ry’s favorite, Cardinal Wolsey, and naturally were affected by his 
falli—that the pope himself was of a weak and vascillating tem- 
perament, and placed in very difficult circumstances between 
the King and the Emperor Charles the Fifth—that the principles 
of the reformation had, from the days of Wickliffe, been silently 
making such advances in Englad that even Archbishop Cranmer 
had become a convert to the doctrines of Luther—that the main 
changes introduced by the King were the suppression of monas- 
teries, and the transference of supreme ecclesiastical authority 
from the Roman Pontiff to himself—from a foreign to a native po- 
tentate—and that, with the exception of the brief and bloody reign 
of Mary, which, however, tended to render popery odious, the Re- 
formation was extended by the piety of Edward VI., the wisdom 
and vigor of Elizabeth, and that respect for the energy of pro- 
testantism which rust have been impressed upon James I, in his 
northern and paternal dominions. All these circumstances—the 
power and policy of princes, the dependence and consequent weak- 
ness of the Romish priesthood—indecision and temporising on the 
part of the pope—the smallness of the change originally introduc- 
ed; and the silently but steadily growing perception of Romish 
error and imposture—conspired to forward and to fix the protestant 
religion in England. But if we look to Ireland we shall find 
that these strong and varied influences either did not exist, or 
were almost completely neutralized. The English monarchs were 
still regarded’ by mere Irishmen as invaders and usurpers; the 
priesthood were, on the whole, firm and far from the sphere of 
the court; the new establishment was to the people a foreign one, 
and they would have infinitely rather chosen subjection to the 
pope in all things, both spiritual and temporal, than to a Saxon 
sovereign in either—even the English colonists were more accus- 
tomed to an authority near at hand, than to that of the English 
crown; the country, separated by Great Britain from the conti- 
nent of Europe, was removed entirely from the current of events 
in Germany and Switzerland, —and, finally, at the time of 
Henry’s attempt, his viceroy, Grey, was, as archbishop Browne 
confidentially informs the Lord privy seal, ‘of little or no power 
with the old Irish.” In a word, this new interference of England 
in affairs the most sacred and inviolate, and on which, if on no- 
thing else, the two nations had been so long agreed, proved the 
signal for more stubborn resistance, and not for ready or passive 
submission. 
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We thus perceive that in every particular which can secure the 
peace and prosperity of a subjugated nation, the history of Ireland 
presents a striking contrast to the history of England. In warfare, 
in government, in the administration of justice, in general man- 
agement, and in religion, all has been different. And the coer. 
cion which in the last respect might otherwise have been effectual 
was rendered nugatory by the lateness of its application. Suffi- 
cient severity could not be exercised—we speak as mere politi- 
cians—in consequence of the advancing enlightenment of the age, 
England was as a field completely plowed down, but with the 
seeds of liberty in its bosom, whence they gradually struggled 
through the well broken soil upward to the air and the sunshine 
of heaven, and at length stood erect, deep rooted, and immova- 
ble, like the native oaks upon her plains. Ireland was as a par- 
tially reclaimed wilderness, under the hands of ignorant and 
reckless colonists, which brought forth thorns and thistles in more 
rank luxuriance, just by reason of the scanty and fitful husbandry, 
and where the wolf only prowled with more cunning and fierce. 
ness in consequence of the feeble and ineffective inroads that 
were made from time to time upon his domain. England may 
be likened to a being, whose whole frame and physiology was 
subjected to alteration. Ireland may be compared to a patient, 
whose wounds were made to fester with inveterate malignity, be- 
cause of unskilful and regardless cutting and cautery, and whose 
entire constitution was ruined by the incessant application of tem- 
porary and trying expedients. 

Now in view of all that has been said, we hazard the seeming- 
ly paradoxical assertion, that Ireland’s turbulence and misery are 
the results, not of over-severity in treatment, but of comparative 
leniency. Had she been as roughly, and determinedly, and over- 
poweringly handled as England was, she would have come forth 
from the ordeal purified, united, prosperous. If she complains of 
being a conquered country, so likewise may England and all the 
other divisions of the ancient Roman empire. What reason has 
she to harp perpetually on her subjugation, as if, in that respect, 
she stood alone among the nations? It were much wiser for her 
to leave the things that are behind and reach forth unto the things 
which are before. England has so frequently interfered in a petty 
and temporary manner to repress or rectify her troubles, that in 
every emergency she looks to England for relief, and reviles Eng- 
land as the cause of all her distresses. England has been so, in the 
sense we have endeavored to explain: and sure we are that England 
now at least, desires to do its duty to Ireland, and to compensate, 
not only, by justice in all time coming, but by ample and generous 
concession, for long centuries of oppression and wrong. Only 
Irishmen must conduct themselves as reasonable beings, and act, 
instead of clamoring; be diligent and tractable in business at 
home, instead of begging foreign aid; and listen to the voice of 
wisdom instead of giving heed to the agitator and the demagogue. 
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ANGELS OF THE PAST. 


BY ELIZABETH G. BARBER. 
* Teach oh! teach me to forget!”? 

A sorrowful heart and lonely, 

Must have breathed that moutnful strain, 
But give me sweet memories only, 

And the bygone hours again; 
For sunshine gentle and golden, 

Seems hovering round the past, 
And over these memories olden 

Its holiest beauty has cast. 


Sweet hours of my childhood’s gladness! 
Bright hours so free from care! 
If ever a shade of sadness 
Stole over your beauty there, 
’T was but as the clouds of evening 
That gleam in the western skies 
Made beautiful by the sunlight 
That just beneath them lies. 


Bright hours of the past! ye meet me, 
A gentle and solemn band, 
Like spirits of old ye greet me 
From the bowers of memory’s land, 
Some stand where light is falling, 
And thier white wings brightly shine, 
And their smiling lips are calling 
** Come back!” to this heart of mine. 


And some are sorrowful minions 
That stand where sunbeams fade, 
And the gleam of their motionless pinions 
Has a darker and deeper shade ; 
For these were hours less cheerful 
Than memory loves to recall, 
And the glances so mild and tearful 
Too sad on my spirit, fall. 





But hush! what whisper these angels 
With their mystical solemn speech ? 
What holy and sweet evangels 
Do the bygone moments teach ? 


‘* So live that a spirit immortal, 
That has trod life’s path of years, 
May never look back from the portal, 
On its farthermost verge, with tears.” 
‘* But may see the future all glorious 
And the past undimmed by regret, 
No deed that the sorrowful spirit, 
May sigh in its grief, “‘ to forget.’ 
No. 4. 15 











ROTTERDAM. 





ROTTERDAM. 
BY L’A. 


There are some unlucky places in this world, as there are un. 
lucky people, whose mention never starts a single idea, whether 
of pleasure, indifference or regret. Rotterdam, for me, was well 
nigh falling into their category. Before visiting the town, I had, 
so far asl can recollect, but one solitary association connected 
with it, and that association was neither historical nor classical 
nor highly romantic. It was rather a biographical association, 
Of course, you will say, then it was the name of Erasmus Darwin, 
that suggested this one prominent thought. Not at all. You 
might guess a week without hitting it. It has made a louder 
noise than Erasmus Darwin’s name, though not legitimately, | 
suppose, within the circle of polite literature. In fact, Rotterdam 
was interesting only as being the early residence of 


** Mynheer Von Clam, 
Who, every morning, said, I am 
The richest man in ROTTERDAM, 
Ri too, ri loo, ri loo, ri laddy, 
Ri too, ri loo, ri la!” 


My predicament reminded me of the fop who recollected glorious 
old Castile—as the place where Castile soap comes from! But yet, 
to me, the immortal lyric just quoted was, as it were, the Odyssey, 
the Childe Harold of Rotterdam. Yes, perhaps more suggestive 
than they. The wanderings and misfortunes of Mynheer, have 
excited the risibilities and sympathy of many a youth, whose 
bothered noddle has wished the “divine Ulysses” to the dogs. 
The machinery introduced in the piece, as all must admit, is very 
stirring. And then the cadences of that chorus—how artistically 
arranged! What a masterly adaptation of sound to sense !—a 
perfect study, they are ? 

With such a musical but meagre stock of reminiscences where- 
with to arouse enthusiasm, did | touch the Dutch soil of Rotter- 
dam. Not so did I leave it. A visit to Holland seemed alone 
needed, to complete the round of cheracters which flourish on 
the scene of my European recollections. In the quiet private the- 
atricals with which my fancy amuses itself, of an idle hour, Hol- 
land commonly enters as a plump little housewife, in full, striped 
skirt, and white short-gown, broad-ruffled cap, with shining plates 
of brass beneath the lace, and corkscrew pendants of the same 
glittering material. Her complexion is fresh, very fresh, almost 
fresh enough to seem artificial, like that of the wax busts you see 
in the curl-shop windows. Her hair is light and her eyes are blue, 
and when she fone her cheeks crack into all sorts of wicked little 
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wrinkles and dimples. Her nose turns up most saucily, perhaps 
in sympathy with its owner’s eyes and i so long directed 
toward the tall grenadier on guard at the Stadt-House. As she 
stands in the clean door-way, with her hands folded across her 
snow-white apron, she seems the very ideal—no, the substantial 
embodiment of thrift and contentment. And good humor is as 
contagious as gaping, so that when I look at her, I never can help 
smiling myself. 

Sometimes again, the image presented to my mind is that of a 
hale old burgomeister, with broad, ruddy face, looming up from 
behind a cloud of blue smoke, like the full moon on a misty even- 
ing. He is sitting cozily upon his stoop, saluting the occasional 
passer-by with a puff more than usually free, followed perhaps 
by a slow and most profoundly thoughtful nod. 

When you go to Europe, dear reader, by no means omit a visit 
to Holland. It is certainly one of the pleasantest, the queerest of 
all the lands within the range of ordinary European travel. You 
will get very melancholy if you linger long among the ruins of 
the Rhine, but just drop in upon the Dutchmen, some bright 
morning, and I’ll be bound for it, your visage, though spleeny and 
lank as the Spanish knight’s, will expand to the proportions of a 
Dutchman’s own. My companion’s did; it looked like an egg 
changed suddenly from the perpendicular to the horizontal, only 
of course infinitely more expressive. 

The Hague is perhaps the most beautiful town in Holland. 
Indeed, it is one of the richest towns in northern Europe in archi- 
tectural display, though like everything else here, perfectly unique. 
But the novel figure of Rotterdam is never forgotten by him whose 
first impressions of the country are identified with it, as are mine. 

I had been loitering, for some time, along the Rhine, and at 
length, one sunny afternoon in May, stepping from on board the 
steamer upon the Rotterdam dock, I entered the Grand Hotel of 
the Low Countries, to repose myself during the remainder of the 
day, and plan excursions for the coming week. My travelling 
companions, picked up at Cologne, were the son of an Irish mem- 
ber, returning from a year’s residence in Germany, and his tutor, 


‘¢ One Misthur O’Brian from Clare,” 


who, however, utterly denied that he was the O'Brian. I believe 
him. He was a tall, melancholy young man. He wore his cap 
down over his eyes, gloomily, and wrote forthe papers. His pupil, 
on the contrary, was brimful of genuine Irish good nature; when 
he spoke of his home, always inviting me to visit him and pro- 
mising me ‘the top” of everything in four counties round. The 
morning after our arrival, we all sallied qut together for a stroll 
through the town and its suburbs. 

They have sidewalks in Rotterdam. That is something, al- 
ready. You know how to appreciate them, too, after having 
trudged for a year or so over those abominable pavements of the 
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Swiss towns. You take a sort of delight in pacing them, even 
when half-tired—just for the novelty of the thing. They have no 
curbstones, but are on the level of the carriage-way: and are 
made of narrow brick, arranged as in our own cities. The pave. 
ment, similar to that of Paris, is composed of flat stone, about six 
inches square, and is rarely or never barreled. As to its cleanlj- 
ness, I need of course say nothing. 

But there is one public luxury in which the Dutch indulge 
whose absence in our own towns is the more deplorable, because 
so easily remedied. Their streets and squares are most abun- 
dantly supplied with trees. There exists no law, that I am aware 
of, compelling the citizen, as in some other continental countries 
to plant trees upon his property, though such a law were an honor 
to even Dutch profundity. Yet, as by general consent, the good 
people do thus contribute to the embellishment and unutterable 
comfort of theirtown. It isa happy and memorable thought, that, 
The beautiful trees are God’s own handiwork, and among these 
struggles of ambitious art, they remind us of that higher Artist, 
who reared the imponderable columns of the skies, and so gor 
geously festooned them with their drapery of clouds. Majestic 
erections are they, and cunningly designed, and yet how silently 
they rise, withal !—as in the building of the Holy Temple, where 
“there was neither hammer nor axe nor any tool of iron heard,” 

Every body knows that in Holland they have a plentiful supply 
of water. Asa drinkable, however, it is in some cities, and in 
Rotterdam particularly, perfectly intolerable: in fact, to many 
strangers, it ceases to be a drinkable. If you indulge any slight 
preference about your mode of quitting Rotterdam, whether by the 
diligence or the diarrhea, I warn you to beware of the water. 
The good hotels are furnished with the article brought in bottles 
from a neighboring town. But the ditches and canals are innu- 
merable. They flank the highways and divide the fields. A 
fine canal winds through the main avenues of Rotterdam, lined at 
some points with rows of trees and spanned by many good bridges, 
and an occasional ferry for passengers on foot. Broad carriage- 
ways lie between its margin and the neighboring dwellings. It 
spreads into large squares, in various portions of the city, each 
square forming a sort of market-place, where the trekschuits con- 
gregate in vast numbers. In some of the squares fruit and vegeta 
bles are exposed for sale. 

A trekschuit itself is a queer object—perfectly unique, perfectly 
Dutch. Its sailing properties are about as valuable as those ofa 
jug. Were it not for shifting the rudder, the operation of tacking 
would be entirely superfluous, for like a crab the vessel moves 
backward and forward with equal ease, or rather with equal awk- 
wardness. The prow is flush as the side of a house. So is the 
stern. They are both somewhat higher than the boat’s waist. 
The rudder is not unlike that of a Chinese junk—heavy, high, 
and in appearance most unwieldy. In fact, the exhibition of the 
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outlandish craft in American waters, would prove no poor specu- 
lation. 

The richer Dutchmen take great pride in adorning their vessels, 
Some boats are girt with a broad band of shining brass. What 
with their perfect cleanliness and the rotundity of the hull, they re- 
mind you of a Philadelphia butter-tub, with its flaming brazen 
hoops. Glittering plates of brass are attached to the side, and the 
booms are all adorned with rings of a similar kind. The high 

of the vessel, where is generally the cabin, is often rich] 

gilded and sometimes carved after elaborate designs. And all 
this, as well as the deck and rigging and interior, are of an inde- 
scribable cleanliness, as you will readily imagine—of a miraculous 
cleanliness, an excruciating cleanliness. The vessel’s sides, from 
water mark up, glisten like polished mahogany. The quarter-deck 
looks treacherous as a patent skating-floor. The captain and his 
family generally make the vessel their home, and if it is a small 
one, they drag it about with them, themselves; reminding you, 
in more respects than one, of a snail with his travelling mansion 
on his back. You often see the father and his sons harnessed to 
the tow-line, while the mother or daughter guides the helm. It 
reminds you of the navigation on the Tuscan canals, only that 
there the female labor is dis ensed with. 

The packets devoted solely to the carriage of passengers, are 
built and propelled after more approved methods. Their propor- 
tions nearly resemble those of the old liners on our Erie canal, 
although I have never seen any of similar size. Their internal 
arrangement presents nothing remarkable. The entrance to the 
cabin is from the stern, and the passengers sit around, like the folk 
in an omnibus. The fare is of course less than that of the more 
rapid stage-coach, and equally of course, attracts the majority of 

rer travellers, the peasants, market-women, and so forth. 
These packets are drawn by two or three horses, and make four 
or five miles an hour. 

The street architecture of Rotterdam offers nothing remarkably 
attractive, nothing distinctive, which might serve the traveller as 
astudy. I went there, expecting to find a collection of buildin 
much like those we see at this day, in some portions of our old 
Dutch cities—a collection of Vanderheyden palaces. But such 
no longer exist in Rotterdam, nor even in many of the inland 
towns, where the traveller would more naturally look for them. 
The dwellings of Rotterdam did indeed remind me of our own 
cities, and forcibly too, but simply because they resemble so per- 
fectly our cities of the present day. The Dutch architects still 
indulge their fancy of placing the gable on the street, but the 
crankled line which marks the roof’s ascent, has almost every 
where disappeared. No more does the simple burgher mount his 
peak at early morning, as of yore, to set the vane once for all day, 

that those below may know infallibly which way blows the wind. 
The antique weathercocks, too, thus ruthlessly disturbed, have 
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long since taken wing. There is hardly a chimney in all Rotter. 
dam that would accommodate the broad bottom of old Santa 
Claus, as in nights of old, when with his little twinkling eyes and 
frosty beard, he used to glide down quietly and fill the stockings 
of the sleeping urchins. Sad reflection! Unhappy juveniles! 

What a suggestive object, though, is an old Dutch chimney! | 
wish Longfellow, or Mary Howitt, or somebody who can write 
poetry, would write something about a Dutch chimney. I stood 
upon the Cathedral tower one day, and as | looked down upon an 
old one far below, thoughts came flying to me, thick as the twit- 
tering swallows, “that round it throng,’”’ but I declare I could 
never tempt them to settle on the crockets and loops of rhyme, 
How I do wish that I could write poetry ! 

The fronts of the Dutch buildings are of brick, painted and pen- 
cilled, as in our own cities. They are carried up full, till ter. 
minated ina horizontal line. In other continental countries, the 
houses are built of stone and plastered; and in England, though 
built of brick, they are never painted. The Dutch houses are 
rarely more than three stories high. Their windows are not nu- 
merous. The sashes, instead of turning on hinges, rise and sink 
with weights, as in our own dwellings. The parlor windows of 
every house are provided with small mirrors, which, by means of 
projecting, jointed rods, can be so arranged as to give the fair 
idlers within, a view of the entire perspective of the street below, 
These mirrors, however, are common in all the cities of the Rhine. 
The door of entrance is in the centre of the building, and is ordi- 
narily provided with a stoop—another object which had really be- 
come quite a novelty to me. 

Some of the shops of Rotterdam are very brilliant, modeled as 
they are, upon those of Paris and London. But the truth is, that 
in the line of architectural display, or indeed mere display of any 
kind, the Dutch have none of the amore. They are a sober, 
thoughtful people, not easily humbugged themselves, and never 
trying to humbug others. They demand things, not words—res 
non verba. The public buildings of Rotterdam, though generally 
quite respectable, are hardly worth a second visit; and the only 
real embellishments that the town can boast, are its shade-trees, 
and its statue of Erasmus Darwin. The City Exchange is re- 
markable only because it is the Exchange, and the Cathedral has 
all the repulsive coldness of St. Paul’s, without any of its archi- 
tectural beauty. The visiter finds indeed some objects suggestive 
of great and stirring reflections—a tomb, a statue, an armorial 
device, that remind him of Holland’s ancient and immortal glory. 
But these are not numerous; and the Dutch, unlike some other 
European nations, have not yet learnt the art of “ making the 
most of them.” 

But the suburbs of Rotterdam, like the watercraft spoken of 
above, present an appearance perfectly unique, perfectly Dutch. 
The ground here is divided into small lots, separated by ditches 
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of six or seven feet in width. These ditches are sometimes lined 
with high and dense hedges, particularly along the public road. 
The owner’s mansion is placed in the centre of his grounds, near 
the highway, and as usual, is built of brick. It has never more 
than two stories, and frequently but a story and a half. What it 
lacks in height, however, it gains in breadth—like the proportions 
of the immortal Van Twiller, who stood five feet six inches high, 
and just six feet five inches round. The low windows of the par- 
lor open on a court-yard, disposed in varied plats and blooming 
with tulips and roses. Fruit-trees or forest-trees embower the 
front and sides, and sometimes you see the beautiful wild vine 
twining its tendrils around their green branches. 

And then there is one thing which gives a wonderfully cozy air 
to all this—an arrangement that you will find absolutely nowhere 


‘but in Holland. The mansion and its immediate grounds are 


completely isolated from the surrounding lands, unapproachable 
to an evil-minded obtruder, except at the risk of his getting ducked 
and perhaps drowned. When seeking admittance to them, you 
stand in the highway and announce yourself by jerking a wire,which 
carried along the tops of posts across the ditch and the court-yard, 
communicates with the kitchen bell. In a few moments the ser- 
vant appears, and if you are on foot, she swings out the little 
bridge, which commonly revolves on a pivot, and receives you at 
the opposite end. When you have crossed, the bridge swings 
back again to its former position. The draw for carriages is low- 
ered only when occasion requires. You are inevitably reminded, 
in looking at these queer arrangements, of those old feudal times, 
when each lordly home was a castle of defence, and the admit- 
tance of a stranger as important and ceremonious an affair as the 
surrender of a small city. A less erratic imagination than Don 
Quixote’s could transform that harmless ditch and fragile bridge 
into a yawning moat, and threatening draw, and the fair girls 

eping mere from the embowered windows, into some 
aughty baron’s daughters with songs of love and chivalry upon 
their lips, caught from gay knight or strolling troubadour. 

It was the last day but one of our sojourn here, that my com- 
panions and myself ascended the Cathedral tower, to take a fare- 
well view of pleasant Rotterdam. We had mounted it more than 
once before, and since those visits had made a delightful pedes- 
trian excursion to the north, to Delft and the Hague. The little 
sexton had not forgotten us, nor our resentment of his attempted 
imposition: and so, taking quietly the silver that we dropped into 
his hand, he sent up with us a flaxen-haired juvenile, who had 
learnt French at the public school, and now served as his father’s 
interpreter in ordinary and extraordinary. The boy dashed off thro’ 
the dark passage in the tower, and had-half reached the summit, 
when we had but just commenced groping our tortuous way. 

Notwithstanding that these hundreds of towers in the European 
cities are visited annually by hundreds of travellers, and have stood 
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there hundreds of years, not a blessed noddle in all Europe ever 
conceived the scheme of raising people to their top by means of 
steam. That improvement, I say it with glowing pride, was re. 
served for Yankee ingenuity. There is barely one predicament 
worse than that of going up through all these old corkscrew gyra. 
tions, and that is—coming down again. The passage is always 
narrow, precipitous and dark, and the occasional gleams of light 
that os in i? you through the loop-holes, only blind you the 
more effectually. You get dizzy, bewildered. But you must just 
put your trust in Providence and strike your pedals out boldly. 
You are sure of arriving at the bottom by some means. 

I wonder why no one ever thought of placing the aspiring indi- 
vidual in an Archimedes’ screw, and making him gravitate up- 
wards. 

Deeply occupied with such and sundry meditations, I reached 
finally the light and the summit, and after a few moments’ repose, 
recovered breath and patience. From regard to his feelings, we 
asked our guide some questions about the neighboring localities, 
which of course he couldn’t answer, and then arranging the pocket 
compass and map, we began the panoramic study before us. 

““God made the country,” Cowper says, ‘and man the town,” 
but in Holland it seems as if man made both. If nature must 
have the credit of it, however, then she was playing a pleasant 
freak when she designed Holland. She made Holland as she 
carries on a crystallization. Every thing there is in planes and 
angles, the only curved line being that of the horizon. You are 
reminded of those pictures which you see in the old Bibles of a 
European library, where whole leagues of landscape are as regu- 
larly arranged as the plats of a garden, with a dozen prim trees 
on this side, balanced by precisely a dozen prim trees on that, 
and the whole expanse of a most remarkable flatness. 

Your horizon, in almost its entire circumference, is as regular 
as the horizon at sea. The tail windmills are the only objects 
that interrupt the long line, and seen through a gloaming mist, 
when the wind is still, they look not unlike great ships drawn up 
in crescent form, and preparing to bear down upon you. They 
lend an exceedingly strange appearance to the landscape. You 
walk out at evening through the broad, silent fields, and they stand 
there, throwing their white arms up into the moonlight wearily 
and slowly, as if tired with the long labor of the day. And then 
you listen to the humming of the wind through the huge ribbed 
frames, now swelling louder and louder, and again dying to a low, 
mysterious moan, borne feebly to your ear upon the fitful breeze. 
Then it rises once more, and rings out, musical and full as the 
blended tones of so many vast eolians. 

A Dutch landscape is as incomplete without a dozen windmills 
as an Egyptian landscape without its three pyramids. The pyra- 
mids are visible from every point in the Egyptian territory, and the 
windmills in Holland dot the country like farm-houses in our most 
populous farming districts. 
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Toward the north rise the spires of the capital, and a little on 
the right, broad marshes extend along to the eastern horizon. 
But the entire space between them and Rotterdam is one vast pas- 
ture-ground, green and smooth, and divided by wide ditches, and 
an occasional hedge. The ditches and numberless canals seem 
to cover the landscape as with a net-work of shining silver thread. 
The highways that generally lie along the margin of the latter, 
are paved with stone or brick, and are completely embowered in 
foliage: so that often their position is known only by the length- 
ened rows of trees and of windmills along their side. From the 
southeast comes the deep-swelling Rhine-flood, sweeping down 
upon the low plains, and then spreading far and wide, as if to gain 
one last, lingering view of the dear fatherland, before sinking to 
its eternal rest in the sepulchre of the sea. And on your left roll 
the dark waters of the German sea, that peering now and then 
above the strong dykes, seem like a beleaguering army, encamp- 
ed on the confines of the devoted land. ‘ The pent ocean,” says 
Goldsmith, in his rich numbers, 


*¢ rising o’er the pile, 
Sees an amphibious world beneath him smile; 
The slow canal, the yellow-blossomed vale, 
The willow-tufted bank, the gliding sail, 
The crowded mart, the cultivated plain, 
A new creation rescued from his reign.” 


Holland, like the lowlands in the valley of the Po, is at the merc 
of a most treacherous foe. It is hohl-land, that is hollow-land. 
The surrounding masses of water all impend over it. As you sail 
down the Rhine, you see only the roofs and chimneys of the 
houses, reaching above the top of the dykes. The water within 
the dykes is still and almost stagnant, except where the windmills 
produce a gentle current; for some mills here, instead of being 
worked by water, work the water, themselves. 

There are other towns in Holland, much more interesting than 
Rotterdam. At the Hague, you find two or three quite respectable 
galleries of paintings, enriched by master-pieces from the hand of 
Rubens and Murillo, and many native artists. The Assumption 
of Murillo is a brilliant effort, though showing hardly a solitary 
characteristic by which you might recognize it as his. The 
Blessed Virgin is seen rising, and a flood of vivid, unearthly 
light streams down upon her form, and tinges the surrounding 
clouds with a soft, silvery lustre. If you will, we may make a 
trip to the Hague together, one of these pleasant mornings. 


Albany, 1847. 
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THE BRIDAL WREATH. 
BY H. 6. M’CALL. 


I. 
Come twine with me a bridal wreath 
Of nature’s fair and lovely flowers, 
We'll cull them from the mountain wilds, 
And thus we'll blend their witching powers. 


A “venus car” in ‘ rose buds” decked, 
With tints to vie with “‘ iris” hue, 

And borne on wheels of “ snow-drop” pure 
Shall bear the ‘' primrose” wet with dew. 


We'll pluck the “ rose” and “ eglantine,” 
And bind them with the “ ivy” green, 

The ‘‘ water star” shall deck the brow, 
And “ fairy gloves” shall there be seen. 


The sweets from ‘‘ honey suckles” drawn, 
We'll mix with “‘ balm of Gilead” too ; 

And place them on a “ live oak” stem, 
Entwined with “ violet” and “ rue.” 


The * flowering-fern” we'll bring with care, 
And “ olives” from some chosen spot ; 

With “ myrtles” rich and ‘‘ jasmines” rare, 
To twine with the “ forget-me-not.’’ 


Il. 
LANGUAGE OF THE WREATH. 
Come “ fly with me,”’ says ‘‘ youthful charms,’ 
And pleads with ‘‘ eloquence” divine ; 
And seeks for ‘‘ consolation” true, 
Nor will in “ early youth” repine. 


Come “ beauty” and come“ poesy,’’ 

With “ friendship” hand in hand now range, 
For “‘ beauty joined with piety,’’ 

Alone can say, “‘ I do not change.’ 


We'll have a lasting “ bond of love,” 

A “ healing gift”—* bright freedom’s’’ palm, 
Well decked in robes of “ modesty”— 

An “ expiation” from all harm. 


We'll spend our hours of “ revery” 

In scenes of ‘* peace,’’ and acts of “ love,’’ 
And thus by “ amiability,” 

Gain that ‘‘true love” which reigns above. 
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FRESH GLEANINGS, 


Or a New Sheaf from the Old Fields of Continental Europe, by Ix. Manvet: 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1847. 


Another book of European travels! Another traveller who must 
tell the world what his pair of eyes saw in Paris, and in Rome! 
“ What, will the line stretch out to the crack of doom?” Is there 
no end to the cloth-covered volumes which, month after month, 
under the names of “ Guidings,” “ Pencilings,” and ‘‘ Gleanings,” 
pour from the press, to inform the public that their authors have 
strolled on the Boulevards, and drank coffee in a Parisian café? 
We fancy not. As long as pens and ink are cheap, and printing 
not much dearer, travellers will write, and having written, they 
will print. And after all, the evil, if it is one, is small. The pub- 
lic, if they please, may keep their purse-strings tight, and then no 
one suffers but the author, and perhaps his publisher. And then 
there is one benefit derived from this increase of books of travels 
over well-known countries. The impressions which travellers re- 
ceive, are as diverse as the colors of the eyes with which they look, 
or as the spectacles with which, the fable says, Jupiter once sup- 
plied the human race. One traveller, the moment he leaves his 
country, puts on magnifying glasses, and then 


“ Returning from his finished tour, 
Grown ten times perter than before,” 


he can see nothing worthy of praise, which is not European. An- 
other wears “near-sighted” glasses, and to him the “‘ Shame of 
England” eclipses its “Glory.” Another puts on blue glasses, 
and tells the public, with a grumble, of poor breakfasts and populous 
beds. And a last is fated to peep through ground glasses, and 
travel about as if ina fog. He sees little or nothing, and blesses 
himself when he returns, that his travels are over. 

From the varying accounts which are thus brought home, we 
who sit by our firesides are able to form a tolerably correct notion 
of Europe. Mathematically speaking, we arrive at one result by 
alligation. We gather one piece of information here, and another 
there; one tells us of St. Peters, another of the grisettes; Miss 
Biddy Fudge writes about Colonel Calicot, and her brother Bob 
about the Verys. 

Mr. Marvel is the latest writer,* we think, of European travels, 
and we therefore wish to examine his book, and see what new in- 
formation can be gained from it, 

And in the first place, one thing cannot be found there, and that 
is statistics. With the exception of a short note on the Island of 
Jersey, Mr. Marvel has wisely left populations and distances to the 


*We are wrong. Even while we write, another volume of travels on the 
continent of Europe, has appeared, called “A Budget of Letters.” 
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writers of geographies. With equal good sense he has spared his 
readers all descriptions of statuary and painting. We should not 
know that he had ever seen a fragment of marble, or a piece of 
canvas, if it were not that once he speaks of a picture at Amster- 
dam, “of twenty-five of the old City Guard, with faces so beer. 
loving and real, that one sidles up to it with his hat hanging low, 
as if he were afraid to look so many in the face at once.” There 
are a hundred pages on Paris, but not one on the Louvre; and we 
believe that the word Raphael does not occur in the book. Mr, 
Marvel seems to understand that the beauties of sculpture and of 
painting are things to be looked at, and thought of, but not to be 
written about, except to those who have themselves seen them. He 
thinks, with his favorite Sterne, that “if all the cants which are 
canted in this canting world, though the cant of hypocrites may be 
the worst, the cant of criticism is the most tormenting.” 

In the place of such topics as these, Mr. Marvel has filled his 
volume with pictures of his own—graphic sketches of what he saw 
abroad. He ios aimed to portray every day life as the traveller 
sees it; to describe living men rather than lifeless marble. The 
result of this is, that from his little volume we can obtain a 
more clear and vivid notion of the manner of living in Paris, than 
from any other book which we have ever read. We see the Pa- 
risian at the café, at the restaurant, in the mazson garnie, in his 
eating, and in his religion. 

Mr. Marvel introduces himself to the reader in the 'stage-coach 
between Exeter and Torquay, as an invalid travelling for his health. 
A disappointment in regard to the steamer, compels him to trust 
himself to a little sloop of forty tons, for a trip across to Jersey ; the 
discomforts of which he narrates with admirable humor. We could 
wish however, that in this chapter, as in many other places, our 
author had omitted his classic fragments ; his “‘ceruleis canibus re- 
sonantia saxa,” and his “ ponto nox incubat atra.” He does not 
write like a pedant ; and yet these frequent quotations from Virgil, 
and Juvenal, and Horace, seem like pedantry. This interlarding 
of quotations from foreign languages, is no new fault: Horace him- 
self (if we may quote him,) might have given Mr. Marvel a lesson 
on this subject. 

At magnum fecit, quod verbis Greca Latinis 

Miscuit. O seri studiorum! quine putetis 

Difficile et mirum, Rhodio quod Pitholeonti 

Congitit? 
We have no objection, as we have just shown, to an apt quotation 
occasionally. But in such a book as the present, every quotation 
should be very apt, and generally, at least, should be familiar to 
the reader. It should come from the author’s pen as if he hardly 
knew that it was a quotation, so happily and exactly did it express 
his thoughts. Mr. Marvel’s quotations, as it seems to us, do not 
possess this character. They are all given with references to chap- 


ter and verse, book and line, as though his reader would wish to 
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examine his authorities, and learn for themselves whether or not 
Virgil describes black night as brooding on the waters. Were it 
not that the other parts of the book contradict such a suspicion, we 
should have thought that these quotations had been “looked up” 
for Mr. Marvel, by some village pedagogue in a clavis. 

As we have commenced finding fault, we wi!l finish, Mr. Mar- 
yel is so strong an admirer of Sterne, that he sometimes becomes 
an imitator. The description of ill-health dogging him through 
England, is too much like Sterne’s race from death. 

“Then, by heaven! I will Jead him a dance he little thinks of; 
for I will gallop, quoth I, without once looking behind me, to the 
banks of the Garrone ; and if I hear him clattering at my heels, I’ll 
scamper away to Mount Vesuvius, from thence to Joppa, and from 
Joppa to the world’s end.”” So too the purchase of gloves from the 
grisette reminds one of Yorick’s admirable description of a similar 
incident, and has the bad effect which an apparent imitation al- 
ways has, though it be unintentional. 

Mr. Marvel occasionally indulges himself in the use of quaint 
and unusual words, and sometimes coins them to suit occasion. 
We can generally guess at their meaning, and yet we prefer words 
which can be found in the dictionary. Thus he speaks of an “in- 
sinuous breeze ;”” insinuating, we suppose that he meant, for we 
cannot find that ‘‘zsinwows” has English, French, or Latin au- 
thority. Thus too we read of the ‘ glésten of the waves;” an ex- 
pression which one of the Reviews proposed to change into “ glis- 
ter of the waves.” If, as Webster says, ‘‘ glister”’ is only another 
form for ‘‘ clyster,”” we cannot think that the change would be an 
improvement to our author’s meaning. With the same taste, he 
must needs speak of buildings “ cropping,” “lifting,” and “ top- 
pling,” meaning by these words very little more than simply 
rising. 

But to return: Mr. Marvel spends a month or two on the Island 
of Jersey, at the little cottage, La Solitude; a place which, from his 
description, we do not wonder that he loved. 





“ The very first time that I swung open the green gate that opens 
on the by-way, and brushed through the laurel bushes, and read 
the name modestly written over the door, and under the arbor that 
was flaunting in the dead of winter, with rich green ivy leaves, my 
heart yearned towards it, as toward a‘home.” ‘ The noise from 
the road turned into a pleasant murmur before it reached the cot- 
tage, for it had to pass over the high walls of my neighbor's gar- 
den, and over his beds of cauliflowers, and his broad alleys trimmed 
with box.” 

Then we find him in Paris: and this is decidedly the best part 
of the book. His descriptions of Parisian life are novel and pice 
turesque; and though he is upon an old field, his motto is a true 
one ; “I will make mention of what others have not touched upon.” 
We cannot refrain from extracting some passages; and as one we 
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select this description of the mazsons garnies and their mysterious. 
ness. 


“Sometimes you meet the garcon of a cook or baker in the 
court, with a cover in his hand that smells of dinner: he disap 
pears down one of the corridors, you never know where. Some. 
times you meet a fair-faced girl, and she goes tripping up the slant. 
ing and crooked stairway a long way before you, and as you pass, 
the doors are all shut, not a lock stirs, not even her light foot-fall 
is to be heard. Sometimes in the flush of the morning you may 
hear steps passing your door—perhaps whispers—you dress in haste 
to have a peep through the key-hole—the gray corridor is empty, 
and still as death—you look out the window, if by chance it looks 
upon the court; nothing is stirring. You go down stairs at your 
breakfast time, in half expectation that your concierge’s look will 
be full of ‘revelations: he bids you good morning with the same 
nonchalance as on the first day you saw him, and takes your key 
and hangs it on its nail, and you stroll down the court biting your 
lip. Sometimes, late at night, when you have been two hours 
asleep, you hear a heavy tramp come up the stairway, and a heavy 
foot go shaking the corridor: tramp, tramp ; it mounts the stairs at 
the end ; tramp, tramp; along the corridor above: who it is, where 
it goes, you know as little when you come away, as when you 
enter a hotel garni. The month or year ended, you pay your bill, 
nobody is looking to see you off, nobody knows you are going, no- 
body knows you had come; the concierge bids you bon jour, hangs 
your key on its peg, and all goes on as strangely, as silently, as 
mysteriously as before.” 


Can any thing give a better notion than this, of the peculiarities 
of Parisian lodging-houses? And if one would know where the 
lodger in such a house is to get his meals, let him read the lively 
description of the cafés and restaurants of various grades, from the 
Trois Fréres down to the 


“ Huge pot, boiling from twelve to six, filled with such choice 
tit-bits, as draw every day, scores of adventurers. A huge iron 
fork lies across the mouth of the cauldron, and whoever wishes to 
make the venture, pays two sous for a strike. [f he succeeds in 
transfixing a piece of beef, (or what passes for beef in the dialect 
of the quartéer,) he has achieved his dinner, and at a low rate: al- 
beit he has it in his fingers without sauce or corrective.” 


Well may Mr. Marvel (if he writes from observation in all cases,) 
triumph in the liberty which one possesses who travels, as he did, 
alone : the freedom from incumbrances, and aristocratic pretensions. 
And well may he rejoice in the independence with which he used 
that freedom, throwing off the flimsy role of respectability, and 
wandering over the city in a pair of stout English shoes. How few 
among the many of our young men who visit Europe, follow this 
example. They travel through France and Italy; are absent a 
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year or more, to the great detriment of their purses, or their fathers’: 
and too often come back with—what—a Parisian coat, and a gros: 
of white kid gloves; fortunate if they bring back nothing worse, 
They value their journeying as they do their dress, by the price it 
costs them; and think that the more they pay for it, the better it 
must be. And thus travel which should enlarge and liberalize their 
minds, fills them, in fact, with nothing but the recollection of Pa- 
risian tailors, and Parisian dissipation. 

With a brief quotation, describing the extensive and permeating 
(if we may use the word,) power of the Prefeit of the Police, we 
must leave Mr. Marvel’s description of Paris, regretting, however, 
in passing, that so good a farmer, and so graceful a writer, as he 
js, should ever ‘* wimnow sermons through a colander,” as he does 
in his remarks on the religion of the gay city. 


“If you drive a cabriolet, he (the Prefect of the Police,) tells you 
what is to be paid; if you ride to the Opera, he tells you the streets 
you are to pass through; if you lose your way, he puts you right ; 
if you lose your money, he finds it for you; if you break a Jaw, he 
slips his arm in yours, and walks with you down to the Palais de 
Justice ; if you are trampled down in the street, he plucks you up, 
and gives you over to his surgeon; if you tumble into the Seine, 
he kindly fishes you out, and carefully lays your body upon one of 
the slanting tables in La Morgue.” 





From Paris we follow Mr. Marvel through some of “the country 
towns of France,” Lyons, Rouen, Marseilles, and others; and then 
start in ‘a gallop through southern Austria. Here, in a visit to 
the cave at Adelsberg, two miles within the mountain, he makes 
his guide, Boldo, tell a very tragical story, which, be it true or not, 
is, we confess with Cameron, “a devilish good story.” The acci- 
dental extinguishment of the torch, as the party stood on the edge 
of the precipice above the roaring waters, in the heart of the moun- 
tain, forms a very dramatic epilogue to the story. 

In middle Austria, Mr. Marvel meets what seems to him an old 
friend—one of Norris’s Philadelphia locomotives. American loco- 
motives in England, in Russia, in Austria, and soon, probably, in 
Rome, whizzing up to the Vatican! It is a thing to be proud of, 
more than of Mexican victories, that this young country, where the 
stumps of primeval forest trees still make the plowman’s furrow 
crooked ; where are no resources but such as strong hands can wring 
from a strong soil, whose greatest cities, and stateliest buildings, 
are humble in comparison with the magnificence of the Austrian 
capitol; that this young country can turn aside from its labor of 
subduing the forests, and send a huge locomotive three thousand 
miles across the ocean, and then still farther into the very centre 
of Austria, to scream through the rugged defiles of Styria, amid 
thatched cottages and ruined castles, and carry the subjects of the 
proud house of Hapsburg, from ancient Gratz to where once stood 
the Roman station, Vindobona, and now stands princely Vienna. 
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It is more than a thing to be proud of, it is a thing to rejoice over 
for it strengthens the bond of mutual dependence between nations; 
a surer guaranty of peace and brotherhood, than paper treaties, of 
national faith. 

From Austria Mr. Marvel goes to take “a pipe with the Dutch. 
men,” through Dresden and Hamburg, Bremen and Amsterdam, 
interspersing his descriptions of the quiet burghers, with several 
aid legends, well told, and well worth the telling. We wish that 
ve could find room for the few pages upon the little town of Broek, 
‘where eight hundred neighbors live, and make things so neat, 
that strangers come a thousand miles for a look at the wondrous 
nicety; where “little yards were before the houses, and these 
stocked with all sorts of forms, and so clean—walks, beds, and 
flowers—that a passing sparrow could not have trimmed his feath- 
ers in the plat, without bringing out a toddling Dutch wife with 
her broom.” What would one of the inhabitants of that neatest 
of all places think to see some of our cities, which, except before 
elections, are never cleaned by any other scavengers than swine! 
But we cannot delay, and must float back from Broek with Mr. 
Marvel along the canal, at evening twilight, and catch a glimpse 
of Dutch county life. 


“‘The women were seated at the low doors knitting, or some 
belated ones were squatting like frogs on the edge of the canal, 
scrubbing their coppers, till they shone in the red light of sun-set, 
brighter than the moon. Our skipper, with his pipe, sitting to his 
tiller, would pass a sober good ‘“‘ eben” to every passer on the dyke, 
and to every old Dutchman smoking at his door; and every passer 
on the dyke, and every smoking Dutchman at his door, would so- 
lemnly bow good “eben” back. Nothing more was said. One 
could hear the rustling of the reeds along the bank as our boat 
pushed a light wave among them. Far in advance—a black tall 
figure—the boy was moving on his horse, but he did not break the 
silence by a word. The man in the bow was quiet, and we were 
so still behind, that I could count every whiff of the skipper’s pipe. 
The people were coming up through the low-meadows from their 
work, and occasionally some old women harnessed to a boat load 
of hay in a side canal.” 


It is with regret that we close this volume. Though it can hardly 
be considered a regular book of travels, and though it would never 
answer for a guide-book, yet it is so full of agreeable descriptions, 
old legends, and historical allusions, that since ‘“‘ Eothen,” we have 
not read any book of its kind with greater pleasure. Its charm is, 
(as the charm of every such book must be,) that the author’s heart 
is in it. His enthusiasm is not whipped sylabub. He has trea- 
sured up in his inmost soul the memory of those sweet English 
cottages, to which his heart yearns; and of the old inn at Erme- 
bridge, with its pheasant wood, where the pheasants steal out and 
“stretch out a wing or leg to sun on a soft bit of the gravel;” he 
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has felt the charm which history gives to places made memorable 
by great deeds. And he has felt this as, we fancy, no one but a 
traveller from this young land, can feel it. We have here no an- 
tiquities, and we are so far separated from the scenes of European 
history, that the England and France of former times seem to us 
almost to belong to another planet, and to have no connection with 
the England and France of our commerce. But to stand on the 
very spot — to say here reigned Louis XIV.—here streamed the 
guillotine — here gathered the armies for Waterloo—this has 
afresh charm for the traveller who comes from our infant country, 
which no one can feel who is familiar with places long renowned 
in story. 

We are indebted to Mr. Marvel for some happy hours. He has 
brought vividly before our minds many foreign scenes, and has 
brightened some old recollections. Under the magic of his volume 
the dull walls and dusty books around us have faded away, and 
we have seemed to be walking with him and Sidney under the 
trees of the Boulevards; or sauntering with them under other 
trees where the adjoining buildings were not of stone, but of dirty 
brick; and where sergent-de-ville or trim grisette would have 
seemed to be a being from another world. But this day dream is 
soon over, and leaves us only the sigh— 





Eheu! fugaces, Postume, Postume, 
Labuatur anni. 





GLEANINGS FROM MY JOURNAL. 
A NIGHT IN MILAN, 
BY BLUE JOHN. 


“Well, here we are at Milan, sir! pray what hour may it be?” 
asked one of my fellow-travellers, Ar Pow me familiarly upon 
the back. ‘Just half-past eleven,” I answered, moving towards 
alamp to get sight of the dial of my watch. “A beautiful time- 
piece, that!”’ exclaimed the querist, peering over my shoulder; 
then as if a sudden idea had broken in upon him, “ ah! and where 
do you put up to-night?” ‘I’m a stranger in Milan, and have 
fixed upon no particular hotel.” ‘t What say you to the A—— 
inn?” suggested in an off-hand way my neighbor, drawing me a 
few paces from the now fast-dispersing group of travellers. Cast- 
ing a hasty look at his keen black eye, and hairy face, I hesitated, 
he turned to button up his coat, and while so doing, the handle of 
a dirk protruded from his breast, our eyes met, and half-ashamed 
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‘of my suspicions, I stammered out a bungling assent. His swarthy 
features lighted up with a grim smile, which quickly suppressing, 
he motioned to a ragged porter, and bade him in an under voice, 
to take our baggage, and lead the way. Moving slowly onward 
through the silent streets, we followed our guide for some time, as 
bending beneath his load, he staggered a few paces ahead, or 
speeding on by starts, was half-hidden in the distance and obscurity. 
Soon leaving, however, the more frequented streets, he turned ab- 
tuptly off, threading his way through a perfect maze of alleys, 
silent, irregular, and narrow, and whose dreariness was made but 
more apparent by an occasional light, dimly smouldering before 
some saint’s image in the wall. “Halt!” suddenly cried a com. 
manding voice, and at the same time a dark form issung from a 
recess of a wretched hovel, strode forward; my new acquaintance 
fell back a step. “I beg pardon, sir!” said the stranger, scruti- 
nizing my person, ‘pray walk on.” 

“Uno sbirro;” whispered my companion in my ear, as he quick- 
ly moved ahead, “uno sbirro! come,come!” ‘This is the place,” 
cried the porter, stopping at length before a small and suspicious 
looking hole, and plying with one hand the heavy iron knocker of 
the portal, he extended the other for his fee. I slipped a silver 
piece between his fingers; he gazed astonished at the magnitude 
of the gift, bowed, coughed, and stepping close up to my side: 
“Are you aware ”—he began in a low, hesitating voice ; a shadow 
fell between us; ’twasmy companion. ‘Good night, sleep well— 
sleep—well,” murmured the porter, and as he dwelt upon the last 
word, I thought I could distinguish by the flickering light of the 
lanthorn overhead, a strange expression of warning and pity on his 
squalid features. It might be imagination, it might be accident, 
and yet—I made a step towards the spot where he was standing, 
in order to exchange a word; he was gone, and I but caught a 
glimpse of the dim outline of his figure as he dashed around a 
corner of the alley. 

“Will Mylord walk in?” demanded a slip-shod waiter, with 
whom respect and sleepiness seemed to strive for the mastery; 
“this way Mylord,” and stumbling through several narrow wind- 
ing passages, and up a creaking stairs, he led me to a small piaz- 
za, and ushered me in a close and sickly smelling chamber. “At 
what hour will his excellency be awakened?” ‘TI leave for home 
to-morrow morning at three; is my baggage here? ah, yes, ’tis 
well.” ‘Good nght, Mylord, may his Excellency repose well.” 
‘‘Harkee a moment, garzone, I’m neither Mylord nor Excel- 
lency, but a simple Signore, do you hear?” “Ah si, capisco! his 
Excellency wishes to remain incognito, capisco benissimo, good 
night, Mylord.” D—n his titles, they’ll cost me a double fee, and 
a swollen bill for lodgings! well, let’s take a survey of Mylord Ex- 
cellency’s sepulchral resting place—a shabby cut-throat looking 
stye at best, and what. stench! confound the Italian who allured 
me here—not to slander him, his face is cut out in a scoundrel’s 
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pattern ! what a blockhead to be sure, to follow him—a perfect 
stranger!” The door of my room was suddenly thrown open, and 
the servant entering, surprised me bending down, candle in hand, 
examining the space beneath the bed. ‘Ah Mylord,I forgot, will 
his Excellency please inscribe his name?” and he laid upon the 
table a ragged dog-eared book, the blotted sheets of which were 
scrawled over with uncouth confused masses of ill-written plebeian 
names. ‘“ There!” cried I, putting down the ink-stained pen, yow 

rceive I’m no Mylord, but simple Signore Blue John—coming 
from Rome—destination, Germany— profession, student —resi- 
dence, America—and here’s my passport.” “America!” ejacu- 
lated he, falling back aghast, ‘““Mylord an American—a millionnaire! 
Dio mio! Santa Vergine! Jesu Maria! but Mylord is jesting; 
the Americans are black!” ‘‘ Well you see I’m an exception, that’s 
all, so good night, and have me awakened in a couple of hours, at 
half-past two.” ‘‘Ah, I beg Mylord’s pardon, but I found the door 
unlocked when I entered ; his Excellency had better not sleep with 
the door unbolted.” ‘*Why not?” I asked, somewhat startled. 
“Oh, nothing—’tis only that—that—nothing—only it is better— 
safer.” My previous doubts and suspicions began at length to as- 
sume a definite form, and taking from my purse a zwangiger, ‘‘ Now 
my good fellow,” said I, in a serious commanding tone, ‘‘ what in 
heaven’s name do you mean?” He whipped the money into his 
pocket, twisted awkwardly from side to side, and cast a stealthy look 
around. ‘ The fact is, Mylord, ’tis not safe, and besides, only two 
nights since, this very room was broken into, and—” “ Well!” 
“And—the assassin—” ‘*The what!” “ The assassin robbed a 
traveller here, and—and—” ‘Murdered him!” ‘ Yes, Mylord, 
and murdered him.” ‘‘Good God! in this room?” “ Yes, sir, 
and in that very bed.” ‘* Perhaps between those very sheets!” I 
exclaimed, springing forward and tearing off the covering; ‘look 
here! and here is blood, by all that’s sacred !” and seizing his arm, 
I dragged him towards the rug, all soiled with dirt, and marked 
here and there with blotches of a deep black dye; “is not this 
blood?’ ‘I thought we’d washed the stains clean out,” he said, 
bending down to examine them more closely; “I expect ’tis ink 
Mylord.” The fellow was so calm, that I shamed me of my own 
excitement, and assuming as much as possible a tone of cool indif- 
ference, “* how did the man get in?” I asked. ‘Come and see,” 
and putting down his light, he stalked towards the door; I walked 
apace behind. ‘* Mylord will perceive that little dark spot yonder 
in the corner of the yard beneath, distinguishable from the sur- 
rounding obscurity, by its deeper blackness ; ’tis a low and narrow 
passage communication of the court with the street without. 
Through that passage the robber came; once inside the yard, he 
had but to mount the balcony on which we stand, a thing easily 
done, inasmuch as ’tis so little elevated from the ground. In fact 
the marks of bloody fingers were found next morning on the rail- 
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ings. Mylord’s door gives on the piazza, and thence what follow. 
ed, is of course easily understood.”’ 

“Do you know that fellow who accompanied me thither?” | 
abruptly asked, turning sharply on the man, and bending a piercing 
look upon him. He quailed beneath that searching gaze, stam. 
mered, then assuming an air of astonishment: ‘I thought he was 
Mylord’s friend! he enquired particularly concerning the chamber 
and asked if Mylord’s baggage was brought up, or left down stairs, 
and—” ‘ Where does he room?” ‘There in No. 11, next door 
to your Lordship.” I mused a moment, the whole devilish plan 
flashed through my whirring brain, and without a word, I turned 
towards my room again; acreaking noise, as of a door slowly 
opening, startled me from my revery, and looking instinctively to- 
wards No. 11, saw glaring on me, through the gaping crack, two 
sparkling eyes. They were withdrawn, and slowly and nearly 
imperceptibly the door closed to. 

What were my sensations as I paced my floor, I need not, nor 
can describe, nor was my anxiety lessened, when about to double 
lock and bolt the door, I found that a rickety latch alone held it 
shut, and from the square of unpainted, splintered wood, and the 
remnants of a screw upon the panel, I judged that both lock and 
bolt had been violently rended off. Softly placing a chair against 
the door, I once more seized upon the light, to make a more minute 
examination of the room. The tapestry appeared intact, the walls 
all solid, no marks of falling traps upon the floor or ceiling, the 
windows firmly shut, and even grated. So far all was well; di- 
vesting myself of my upper garments, I sat down a moment to 
ponder over my situation, to say the least as strange as it was novel, 
and pushing open the sash, sought the cool night air, that it might 
tefresh my thoughts. The heavens seemed covered with a slight 
black veil, through which the bluer tints could by spots just be dis- 
cerned, and a thousand thousand stars, interspersed with fiery pla- 
nets, shone forth as sparkling jewels on a bridal dress; the moon 
too, now shot her mellow rays in broad sheaves of light, through 
openings in the silvered clouds, and now hid her pale face behind 
the denser masses, leaving all around in momentary darkness. 
The city slept; calm, peace, tranquility every where! Oh faugh! 
tthe idea of crime on such a lovely night as this! Worn out with 
Jong travel, and many sleepless nights, I cast my longing eyes to- 
wards the bed, then turned them to the heavens, then mused 
awhile, then laughed outright at my foolish fears, then—at seven- 
teen one is somewhat reckless—threw off my clothes, and cast my 
wearied limbs upon the bed, resolved to rest, if not to sleep. Hav- 
ing no arms, I placed near at hand, in case of emergency, a stout 
umbrella, laid a heavy pair of English snuffers on the night table, 
thrust watch and purse beneath the pillow, turned over once or 
twice, dosed, awakened, and dosed again, the candle sputtered in 
its socket, the cathedral bell tolled one, a dozen other chimes re- 
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sponded, I started up, glared quick around, smiled, fell back, and 
- er Foolhardiness!...... Some time I tossed.about, as- 
sailed by agitating dreams, with thoughts all wandering deep en- 
tangled in strange labyrinths of ever-changing scenes of horror. 
Suddenly a rustling sound, so slight it hardly could be termed a 
noise, awakened me; at the very entrance of my chamber stood 
two figures in stealthy conference, men of dark sinister faces, whose 
fell purpose I did not doubt a moment. “Do it quietly and quickly,” 
hissed one in a smothered whisper; “don’t wake the house, we’ve 
no time to lose; I’ll see to the other one, and then,” leered he di- 
abolically, ‘* we'll carry off the packages ;” so saying, the speaker 
gliding off on tip-toe, disappeared ; the other desperado drawing 
from his bosom something which glittered like polished metal, sur- 
veyed it carefully, and muttering ‘all’s right,” softly pushed the 
door; it shook the chair behind, he stopped, drew back, placed 
noiselessly a dark lanthorn he held upon the piazza, stretched out 
his arm, laid hold of the obstacle to his entrance, gently lifted it 
up, put it aside, resumed his light, cast one look behind, and crept 
in, sliding barefooted towards the bed. I had seen and heard 
enough. I was really then entrapped in one of those dens of ini- 
quity and crime, one of those city hells, the resort and nestling 
place of some horde of wretches. My time was come, and like our 
own wily Indian, I felt that stratagem was my only hope. Half- 
closing my eyes, I lay apparently wrapt in deep slumber, and 
yet the while with every nerve hard strung, and every faculty wide 
awake. The assassin eagerly bending forward, was now within 
a few steps of where I lay. Down with him, and sending forth a 
ell, | bounded to my feet, grasped with iron hand the heavy um- 
rella, and dashed it at the miscreant’s head; he eluded it, and 
glancing down his arm, it struck the lamp, and both fell shivered 
tothe earth. An oath Joud and horrible burst from the villain’s lips 
as the shock sent him reeling back against the wall. I followed 
quick, and rushing on the astonished bravo, aimed a deadly thrust 
with the huge snuffers’ point, full at his heart. The stroke was 
parried, and closing in, we grappled now for life or death ; suddenly 
he raised his arm to strike, something clenched within his fist, 
gleamed in the pale moon beams, he poised it for a moment, then 
struck with mighty strength; I turned it off, and the weapon fell 
clinking on the floor. Closer then I hugged him to my breast, un- 
til his writhing body cracked, and gave beneath my pressure, and 
I could hear him grind his teeth, and choking, mutter oaths of fury 
and revenge. Suddenly he freed his arm which I held locked, and 
though I struggled with all the agony and fierceness of despair to 
keep him off, 1 felt his brawny fingers groping on my shoulders, 
and clutching at the neck. I strove to whit him off, dashing ran- 
dom strokes about me in the dark, yet all in vain, I could not 
throw him prostrate, nor tear myself from his murderous vice-like 
grasp. Closer and closer he pressed me to him, until our cheeke 
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lay side by side, and I could feel his hot spasmodic breath upon my 
shoulder. I tried to cry for help, or shriek, but his fingers now 
were twined about my throat, and my rattling voice died away in 
husky, hissing gasps. One last despairing effort, and madly wrench. 
ing from within his gripe my hand, | dealt him with lightning 
speed and force, a fierce blowat the brain. The heavy pointed in. 
strument crashed through the bones, and my antagonist staggering 
backwards, reeled, and fell headlong on the floor with a hidions 


‘yell, echoed and reéchoed over and again throughout the house, as 


if by a hundred. howling devils. Loud halloes fierce and impa- 
tient, cries of horror and dismay, respond in wild discord from every 
quarter, the confused din of a rushing crowd resound in every cor- 
ridor, the door flies in splinters, and the way is choked with half. 
naked figures, bearing arms and lights; the whole gang now rush 
upon me, despair lends me energy, and springing from the breast 
of their-prostrate accomplice, I bound towards the bed, wielding 
high in air, with frantic energy the fragments of a chair; “Come 
on ye hell-hounds! dastard crew! and damn the first who dares 
advance but a single step!” 
* * 7 * * » + * * > 


“And so ’tis already half-past two, and you only came to wake 
me, for the Como train, hey?” I asked, addressing my late anta- 
apr} the hotel shoe-black, a miserable looking object, who stood 
or all the world like a weather-beaten scare-crow, torn, trembling, 
pale, and with a broad pair of English snuffers dangling in his 
cheek. ‘ Yes, Mylord, and my fellow shoe-black was to have 
awakened your companion.” ‘Quietly and quickly, and not to 
disturb the house too, eh ? ha, ha, ha! well you’ve succeeded mar- 
vellously! but ’tis somewhat late, and time that we were off, and 
so, my poor fellow, what shall I give you to remember me by.” 
The shoe-black grinned until the snuffers wagged against his cheek, 
then holding out two large molar teeth, the fragments of a dark 
lanthorn, and a broken watch; “let Mylord fix a price himself,” 
whined he. ‘So ho! ‘twas your infernal wrath that gleamed so 
traitorously in the moon-light, eh! ha, ha!” And the host, and 
servant, and travellers laughed and roared, and pulled down their 
shirt-tails from very glee. ‘* There will that suit?” and I rang 
three gold Napoleons on the table, ‘*’twill mend your jaw, your 
lanthorn, and your watch cristal, and hold, I’ll throw in to boot 
my umbrella and my tattered gown, perhaps the last may help to 

atch up your cheek when you’ve got the snuffers out.” ‘‘ Thanks 
Mylord. but you have forgotten—” ‘“ What?” “My fee for 
waking you up—ten cents, Mylord.” ‘Here are twenty.” “ Your 
_ Lordship’s Excellency’s most humble obedient servant, thanks 
ylord.” 
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A STRAY LEAF 
FROM THE PAPERS OF A SOLITARY MAN. 
BY E. G. B. 


A gifted author has somewhere in one of his works, remarked— 
“] know not in nature, a more melancholy object, than the setting 
moon. Look you upon the declining moon, at the hour of her 
next midnight-setting, and tell me if it be not a sorrowful thing.” 
As my eye rested on the sentence, a host of old and sad, and yet 

leasant memories, came thronging back to my heart, and laying 
the book aside, I resigned myself to the reverie, which the mem- 
ory of past hours, will sometimes inspire. 

There were sad thoughts linked with the hour, when in by-gone 
times I had looked with a sorrowful heart upon the setting moon; 
thoughts too, linked with one whom I loved, as I shall never love 
again—Duncar Arnold! What a host of associations that once 
familiar name awakens in my heart! We were classmates in 
“old Harvard ’—Duncan Arnold and myself—and had been such 
from the first hour of our initiation into the mysteries of the Fresh- 
man’s inconvenient apartments, in the classic halls of that vene- 
rable institution, by an officious Sophomore. Sufferers alike, in 
the disasters and unaccountable accidents, of the first term of the 
Freshman’s year, a fellow feeling seemed to link us closely to- 

ether, in those days of our verdancy, and as time rolled on, our 
riendship “grew with our growth, and strengthened with our 
strength.” Indeed, that friendship was so remarkable, that some 
of the wise ones averred, they could not find its precedent amid 
all their researches into classic lore, ancient or modern. 

Armold was an Alabamian by birth, ardent, enthusiastic, and 
chivalrous to excess; frank, generous and confiding; in short a 
true hearted son of his mother state. Ion the contrary was natu- 
rally serious, contemplative and retiring; and as we are prone to 
seek out and attach ourselves to those qualities in others which 
are most dissimilar to our own, the reckless gaiety, and dashing 
off-hand air of my companion, had a peculiar fascination for me. 
We were inseparable companions in study and sport. Many and 
deep were our cogitations in the privacy of our apartment, when 
any plan of mischief or pleasure was in contemplation, and Arnold 
was precisely the person to carry them into effect. And then too, 
he was a universal favorite with the ladies. Many a bright eye 
beamed welcome, and many a ruby lip wore its sweetest smile, 
when he entered the refined circles of taste and beauty; and when 
the tones of his rich, full voice and light guitar, were heard be- 
neath some fair maiden’s window, at the “ witching hour of night,” 
delicate hands, waved the snowy kerchief, or dropped the perfumed 
boquet, on the dewy grass at his feet. 
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Thus time passed on, and we were gradually transformed from 
the verdant and unsophisticated Freshmen, to the sapient Sopho- 
mores, anon, to the virtuous and benevolent Juniors, and lastly to 
the dignified and courteous Seniors—still constant as ever in our 
attachment for each other. Gay and reckless as Arnold seemed, 
to careless observers, there was a deep under current of stron 
ardent attachment for those he loved, pervading his heart, — 
manifested in his intercourse with them—with me at least—which 
might seem remarkable in a person of his apparently volatile tem- 
perament. We were friends—and to realize the full force of that 
word, you should have known Duncan Arnold. 

We were spending the six weeks preceding commencement, in 
travelling, and had taken up our abode at Rockaway for a few 
days; and one evening, weary of the scenes of gaiety in which 
we had been participating, we strolled down to the sea shore, ace 
companied by a beautiful girl, an acknowledged belle; graceful, 
sparkling and spéritwelle, whose fair hand rested lightly on Ar 
nold’s arm, as we strolled leisurely along. It was a glorious 
night, and yet with beauty above, beneath and beside him, my 
friend who was an enthusiastic admirer of loveliness, animate and 
inanimate, was strangely sad, and silent, and as his example was 
contagious, we at last seated ourselves on a precipitous rock which 
overhung the surf, and listened for a long time in silence to the 
dash of the waves against the shore. Far off and mellowed by 
the distance, we could hear the strains of music, keeping time to 
the gay steps of the dancers, mingling not unharmoniously, with 
the dashing of the waves at our feet; and along the shore far as 
the eye could reach, lay the white sand glittering in the rays of the 
setting moon, as if myriads on myriads of tiny pearls, had been 
scattered there, by the sea nymphs in their sports. Before us lay 
the broad silvery sea, kissed by the pale moonlight, and bear 
ing on its bosom the fairy like crafts of those among the brilliant 
throng congregated here, who were nautically disposed. 

“When shall we three look upon yonder setting moon again, 
together?” at last enquired Miss N , breaking the silence of 
the past ten minutes—as she directed Arnold's ‘attention toward 
the brilliant orb, which was slowly sinking in the west. 

“Never, perhaps, again,” rejoined Armold thoughtfully and in 
a subdued tone of voice. 

“Why, what sudden melancholy inspiration has crossed your 
brain, Mr. Armold, that you prove yourself such a prophet of ill?” 
enquired the gay girl looking at him in surprise. ‘I should have 
fancied you the last person in the world, to cherish any dismal 
forebodings for the future, but to night I am half disposed to doubt 
your identity, you are so silent and thoughtful.” 

“Pardon me,” said Arnold, assuming a more cheerful air, “1 
was not aware that I was particularly gloomy, and yet there is 
something in the scene before me, which precisely harmonizes 
with my feelings.” 
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“When next I look upon. yonder moon, setting at this hour,” 
continued Miss N——, “I shall probably be standing upon the 
deck of a noble ship, riding the blue waves of the Atlantic, bound 
for merry England.” 

“And Stanhope here, and myself, will probably be wending our 
way toward the ‘sunny south’—sweet Alabama,” said Amold, 
“unfortunately not destined to share with you the pleasures of a 
‘life on the ocean wave ’—perhaps from the deck of a steamboat, 
or even less romantically, from the windows of a rail road car or 
stage coach, looking at the sinking orb, and fancying that the dark 
eyes of Miss N are also fixed upon it; and wishing ”—he con- 
tinued gallantly, ‘that we were in as close proximity to their fair 
owner, as at this moment.” 

The month had rolled round and found my friend, not indeed 
pursuing his way toward his southern home, but the inmate of a 
sick room in a northern city. He had graduated with the highest 
honors of his class, but on the day which we had fixed upon for 
our departure to the south, he was taken suddenly and dangerously 
ill, with a brain fever, and for three days, he lay in the wildness 
of delirium, and during that time I was a constant watcher by his 
bedside. I had written to his friends in Alabama, apprising them 
of his dangerous situation, but without the slighest hope that my 
communication would reach them in season, should his illness 
prove fatal. Poor Arnold! For a long time previous, I had felt 
a presentiment that something would occur to sever the ties which 
had so long bound us, Within a few weeks he had grown strange- 
ly serious and contemplative, and at the first, I had gaily rallied 
him, on his penchant for Miss N , fancying that her departure 
had something to do with his unusual demeanor, but his remarks 
convinced me that this was not the case, and | forbore making 
any farther enquiries, supposing that time would dispel his melan- 
choly or at least reveal its cause. ee 

It was the evening of the fifth day of his illness, and Amold 
restored to consciousness, lay pale and exhausted upon his couch, 
his hand clasped in mine, and the damp dew settling heavily upop 
his brow. The physician who had left him a few moments before, 
had told me, as 1 followed him with a beating heart from the 
apartment, the tale that I had too well anticipated, and I returned 
to the bedside of my early friend, with the consciousness that his 
hours were numbered. Arnold dying! The intelligence had 
fallen heavily upon my heart, and I sat a and in silence, gazing 
upon the noble face, over which the flickering light of the taper, 
shed an unearthly paleness, while thoughts of the by-gone hours 
we had spent together, came thronging back as vividly as if the 
many scenes in which we had participated, had only occurred 
within a few weeks past. And were we'to participate in them no 
more? Were those glorious eyes soon to close in the deep slumber 
of the tomb; and that voice which had never breathed aught te 
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my ear but the tones of confidence and affection, to be so early 
hushed in the stillness of death? AsIsat thus, Arnold slowly 
unclosed his eyes and fixed them upon my face, with a glance 
so full of animation and the expression of other days, that I was 
surprised, and deeply affected. That glance brought back so 
many old associations, that its effect was almost over wering, 
and unwilling that he should witness my emotion, co 
his hand and turned away a moment in silence. When I again 
bent over him he looked up sadly into my face. ‘‘ Poor Fred,” 
he said, feebly pressing my hand, “I have been thinking for the 
last half hour, of the by-gone days, and how soon I must leave 
you, but I have been prepared for this long since. You will think 
of old times and Duncan Arnold, when I am gone, will you not, 
Fred?” I pressed his hand in silence, for my heart was too full 
for words. ‘* Open the shutters opposite, will you not, and let me 
look out upon the moonlight for the last time.” I silently did as 
he requested, and for a few moments he lay in breathless stillness, 
looking out upon the clear, deep blue of a summer night’s sky, 


‘and the full moon at the zenith in unclouded splendor. ‘“ Three 


hours hence she will be far down the western sky,” said Arnold 
thoughtfully ; “do you recollect, Fred, the night we sat upon the 
shore at Rockaway with Eveline N——, looking at the setting 
moon? I felt then a presentiment of this hour, stealing over me. 
It seemed as if a warning voice spoke in the hollow murmur of 
those waves at our feet, and the wind that swept sorrowfully past 
us, and it has ever shadowed my spirit since then; but I would 
not breathe a word of what I felt to you, lest I should cloud the 
bright sunshine of the brilliant future which you imagined was 
opening before us; and now the prophecy of that hour is to be 
realized, yet””—He was interrupted by the entrance of the clergy- 
man, for whom I had dispatched a messenger a short time before, 
at the request of my friend; and during their long conference, I 
stood at the window absorbed in my own reflections, looking out 
upon the quiet scene beneath and above me, whose tranquil beauty 
seemed mocking the wild agitation of my throbbing heart. When 
I again returned to the bedside at the departure of the clergyman, 
I saw that a change had even in that interval, passed over the face 
of Arnold. His respiration had become slower and more difficult; 
but there was an expression of calm resignation and tranquility 
on his countenance, which betokened the peace of mind within. 
“Fred, dear Fred,” he said feebly, as I bent over him to catch his 
slightest whisper, “all is peace now, such as I would not exchange 
for the reckless gaiety of the past; and I have learned ‘ when! 
walk through the dark valley of the shadow of death, to fear no 
evil, for He who is Almighty shall guide me.’ Tell my parents 
and poor Kate and Marion (his sisters with whom I had become 
—— previously), that I loved and spoke of them, to the last; 
and you my friend and brother, must meet me with them there ;” 
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and he lifted his hand upward, with a convulsive effort. Life was 
fast ebbing, and before three hours more, of that sorrowful night 
of watching had past, I was alone with the dead. Death had 
stilled with a gentle hand, the pulsations of one of the noblest 
hearts that ever beat, and it grew still and cold, while the hand of 
my lost comrade yet lay within my own, and the last glance of his 
dimming eyes rested upon my face. 

I have seen death in a thousand forms—the strong man wasting 
away before the blighting touch of the destroyer; woman, fading 
in the bloom of her young beauty, and gathered in her scarce 
ripened loveliness, for the grave ; and childhood in the purity and 
innocence of its early life, sleeping its last slumber, with a cherub 
smile still lingering on its dimpled face, but never have I realized 
the full import of that fearful word—death, as when I wiped for 
the last time, the cold dew from the beautiful brow, and closed the 
eyelids, upon the dim and fixed eye of Duncan Arnold. I know 
not how long I stood by the bedside, gazing upon the calm features 
of the departed, but when I at last roused myself from that stupor 
of desolation, and reeled rather than walked to the window, the 
full moon, clear and brilliant as ever, was sinking on the horizon 
of the distant west. The night air swept cool and refreshingly 
across my forehead, but I heeded it not, as I stood silently watch- 
ing with a burning brain, and tearless eye, the beautiful orb at 
last disappear, and the darkness of the midnight hour; steal like a 
pall, over the earth and sea. 

Light has arisen upon the midnight of my heart since then, the 
sun of righteousness has dispelled its shadows, by the brightness 
of that glorious morning, which the eye of faith beholds; and 
though even now, after the lapse of many a year, I look upon the 
setting moon, and dash the unbidden tear from my eye, the hope 
of a brighter dawning, steals like a ray of sunlight into my heart. 

As I had been with Arnold in life, I would not leave him in 
death, till I saw the coffin lid close over the glorious beauty of that 
pale and noble face; pressed my burning lips upon the marble 
brow, whose icy coldness sent back a chill to my own heart; and 
heard the sod fall heavily upon the narrow house that enclosed all 
that was mortal of my early friend, as I stood with the sorrowing 
ones of his southern home, who were not permitted to look upon 
him in life, around his last earthly resting place, amid the green 
vales of his boyhood’s home—beautiful Alabama. 

Can you wonder that I look with a moistened eye upon the sen- 
tence which has awakened the memories of the loved and lost, 
or that I roam forth with a chastened heart to hold communion 


‘with far off spirits, as the changing seasons bring around the hour 


of the setting midnight moon ? 
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LEGENDS OF 1689. 
No. II. 
THE BLOODY TOKEN. 
BY MISS A. A. GODDARD. 


Among those who escaped the dreadful massacre, as the legend 
runs, on the night of the Sth of February, was a young girl of 
some fourteen summers, who made her way through the darkness 
and the snow to Albany. 

She had been roused from her quiet slumbers by the startling 
war-whoop beneath her window. Springing up, she ran to her 
parents, who, but half roused, had barely raised their heads from 
their pillows, and were gazing wonderingly about the room. 
Speechless from fright, the poor child pointed toward the door, 
just as a second fearful yell assured them they had listened to no 

am. 

To escape was impossible, for the savages were already batter- 
ing against the door. To attempt to defend themselves, would 
only serve to exasperate their enemies, and to secrete themselves 
was useless. In this dilemma, they could only wait the entrance 
of their foes, and submit to their cruel fate. Already the shrieks 
of their neighbors mingled with the triumphant yells of the ene 
my, assuring them that hopes of succor were fruitless. The door 
soon yielded, and the savage crew, exasperated by even so small 
a delay, rushed in panting like blood-hounds for their prey. The 
father interposing between his wife and child, the foremost savage 
was felled ata blow. The hot blood spouting from his wound, 
half blinded his assailant, but only delayed for a moment the mo- 
ther’s fate. In her terror, the daughter had crouched at her mo- 
ther’s feet, so that when she fell by the villainous blow, her body 
law across her daughter’s and effectually hid her from the obser- 
vation of the savage who had slain her parents. 

Senseless, though uninjured, she lay for a long time in the 
bloody pool formed by the gushing life-tide of her parents. 
When hs recovered, the savages had gone, but, fearing their re- 
turn, she remained quiet until confident they were engaged else- 
where, at their fiendish work. Slowly releasing herself, she gazed 
@ moment upon the fearful sight which presented itself; then 
severing a lock from the dappled and gory mass of tangled hair of 
each parent, she drew a shawl about her, and fled, she knew not 
whither. 

In the turmoil and bustle consequent upon the rapid retreat 
the French found necessary, her flight was unobserved. Indeed, 
the inhabitants were flying in all directions; and the enemy, too 
intent upon plunder, took no pains to intercept them—confident 
that they escaped the tomahawk only to endure the horrors of 
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perishing in the snow. Friends and neighbors, as they fled, fan- 
cied each footstep that of a pursuer, and with a speed which terror 
only lends, strove to escape from each other. With these poor 
fugitives came the intelligence to Albany; and foremost among 
them all, was the poor girl whose flight we have noticed. By 
some good providence, her steps were directed thither, and she 
paused not till she had entered the town. With garments smeared 
with blood, barefoot and half frozen, she rushed into a house just 
as the occupants were preparing to sit down to their morning 
meal. Startled by her appearance, and supposing there was an 
attack upon the town, the inmates ran out exclaiming, ‘‘ The In- 
dians! the Indians!” In a moment all was bustle and confusion, 
abated none by the entrance of others in a similar situation. 

Expecting an immediate attack, the inhabitants took every 
precaution for defence, but were saved, as history informs us, from 
a like tragedy, by the disagreements between the French com- 
manders and their Indian allies. 

The horrors of that dreadful night, together with the exertions 
made to escape, were too great for the strength of the poor girl, 
and for weeks she lingered between life and death, carefully at- 
tended by those whose dwelling she had first entered. While 
il, she had constantly clung to the bunch of bloody hair she had 
severed from the heads of her parents, and when her strength re- 
turned, though the light of reason was dimmed, she never gave 
up even for a moment, the only relic she possessed of those she 
loved. Summer and winter, for many years, she wandered about 
the streets of Albany, regarded as an object of pity by the elder 
portion of community, and a bugbear by the younger; always 
known by the sobriquet of The Woman with the Bloody Token. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


REMINISCENCES OF SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE AND ROBERT 
Soutuey, by Josera Corter. New York: Wiley & Putnam. 
The very preface of this work is sufficient of itself to lure the reader 

on to a full investigation of its contents The author brings out many in- 

teresting and valuable incidents in the early history of two of England’s 
greatest scholars. The embarrassments of their early life, and the method 
by which they overcame them are herein delineated. And nosmall share 
of our esteem can justly be withheld from the author, for the encouraging 
aid which he early bestowed upon young Southey. Thus his budding 
genius under such benign influence soon expanded to the full blossom. 
Genius often needs fostering, especially that pure and noble genius 


that seems to be an offspring of the skies, and whose aspirations are of an 
ethereal and heavenly nature. 
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By all who are true admirers of the great talents of Coleridge and 
Southey, this work will be sought and read with enthusiasm. 


a Sxetcu Book, by Miss A.A.Gopparp. Young & Hart, 
roy. 

This beautiful little volume contains some fine specimens of composi- 
tion both in prose and poetry; showing that the refined taste of the citi- 
zens of Troy might easily develop itself to the world at large, by a se- 
ries of publications of substantial worth. 

This excellent keepsake will, no doubt, find its way into the hands of 
all Trojans, for whom it was especially compiled, and unless held with a 
tenacious grasp it may make its escape to some neighboring city. 


Haxr-Hours WiTH THE BEST AUTHORS, by CHARLES Knicur. 

New York: Wiley & Putnam. 

One half-hour before dinner, a few days since, having seated ourselves 
with this volume in hand we were so highly entertained by the sayings and 
doings of the eminent men, who figure herein, that we were held spell- 
bound for the space of one hour. Our physical loss, however, was more 
than made good by the mental aliment of which we had been partaking. 

Any person who has never had the privilege of perusing this interest- 
ing work may well afford to forego the pleasure of a good dinner, if by 
this means he can gain an interview with the best Authors. The book is 
calculated to please as well as entertain. Its articles are neither so long 
as to be wearisome, nor so short as not to give us a full insight into the 
history of those under consideration. The typographical execution of 
the work is neat and its whole appearance beautiful. 


Aw Essay on THE LiFe anp WritinGs or Epmunp Spen- 
SER, WITH A SPECIAL EXPOSITION OF THE FAIRY QUEEN, 
by Jonny S. Hart, A. M. New York and London: Wiley & Putnam. 


Though it cannot be said of Edmund Spenser, as of many of his dis- 
tinguished countrymen, that “he is known and read of all men,” yet 
we may with safety aver that he and his writings will soon become more 
extensively known and admired. 

Beneath the old obsolete words and phrases in the Fairy Queen—so re- 
pulsive to the modern reader simply because it has not like Shakespeare’s 
works been modernized — lie entreasured many of the richest gems of 
ancient or modern poetry. Spenser’s Fairy Queen was a noble concep- 
tion of the poet’s fancy, or rather it was a noble series of poetical fancies 
like an immense chain of pearls of varied size and beauty. Its almost 
interminable length is considered by many as an objection to it; yet it 
should be recollected that it was written for the guide and conduct of a 
gentleman through life. The allegorical pictures all contain some useful 
hint, and though they may weary by their length, they yet afford grateful 
satisfaction by the moral they contain. 
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The author in this work has given us a brief but interesting sketch of 
Spenser’s early history and shown us the several steps by which he rose to 
distinction. The exposition is full of useful and entertaining remarks which { 
serve to connect and bind together the various parts of the long allegory, 
thus keeping all fresh before the mind as it advances in the poem. The 
author has surely done himself credit by his valuable work and the great 
genius of Spenser has not suffered in his hands. 

The reader will certainly be repaid by an attentive perusal of this book, 
and when he is through, he will feel like rising up to the original works 
of Spenser, and there at the fountain head to be refreshed by one of the 
greatest and best poetical geniuses that ever lived. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


The celebrated Thomson, the author of the Seasons, removed from the 
small hamlet of Ednam to London, where he made himself world-renown- 
ed for his poems. A friend of the poet one day carried to Thompson’s 
father, a copy of his Seasons, elegantly bound, and said to him that his 
son had become very famous as a poet, and on showing him the book, 
the old man turning it about and eying it carefully, said he did not think 
Jemmy could have made such a pretty thing, being wholly absorbed in 
its beautiful exterior. 

Thus our little monthly, from the neatness of the dress in which it ap- 
pears, is looked upon with admiration by the illiterate in a dozen little 
hamlets around, and is eagerly sought by many a worthy father for his 
growing family, for whom he designs a better education, than he himself 
has received. It is not for the outside however that it is sought, but for 
the worth of its contents. And we think we may say confidently that the 
present number does not fall short of any of its predecessors. 

The labors of the editor, though arduous, become especially agreeable 
when he knows that the public approve of what he does. The numerous 
communications sent us through the Post Office, evince the growing interest 
felt in our enterprise, and the rapid increase of our subscription list during 
the last month assures us that the community will patronise a substantial 
literary work as well as those of a lighter nature. It is no discouraging 
feature in our enterprise, that it has found favor in the eyes of the ladies, 
particularly that class of them, who are pogsessed of sound heads and 
sound hearts. 

We are happy to see that Christine has not forgotten us this month and 
has favored us with a communication in the masculine gender as before. 
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Her lines on Angling, which follow, though more particularly de. 
signed to instruct her own sex, nevertheless furnish some gentle hints to 
gentlemen who are fond of this amusement. 


ANGLING MATRIMONIAL. 
** Hi jaculo pisces, illi capiuntur ab hamis.” 
Oh, if a lover you would catch, 
And don’t know how to do it, ma’am; 


You need, besides a proper hook, 
A proper bait fixed fo it, ma’am. 


For some admire a handsome shape, 
Others a lovely face, ma’am ; 

So if you’d catch these, you must paint, 
If those, you'll have to lace, ma’am. 


For some you'll have to play and sing, 
Since they are fond of music, ma’am; 
For others you must dance and waltz, 
Though it be making you sick, ma’am. 
For know that he who’d catch a fish, 
Must bait his hook aright, ma’am ; 
Or else the fish, you may be sure, 
Will never, never bite, ma’am. 
Curistine. 


We have received from a fair correspondent,who signs herself Emilia, 
a beautiful air to the Serenade, from the pen of Christine, which appear- 
ed in our last. We were anxious to have written an accompaniment to 
the air, and to have published it inthe present number. But our printer, 
unmelodious man, has, we are sorry to say, no music type. Indeed, ex- 
cept probably a few crotchets in his head, which he refuses to make pub- 
lic, he has not a note in his possession. 

Claverack, or his son, whose literary taste is very much assimilated 
to his father’s, will probably furnish us with another of his spicy articles 
for our next number. Leaving our readers to make their own commen- 
taries on the various articles herein contained, we bid them adieu till No- 
vember loads us with his literary treasures, which we shall early present 
for their entertainment. 
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